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I 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCE 

In  the  whole  field  of  higher  education  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  more  perplexing  or  more  important  than  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  place  and  functions  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  under  the  changed  conditions  of  higher  aind  secondary 
education  that  have  come  about  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  question  presents  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
large  university.  What  should  be  the  ideals  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts?  What  should  constitute  its  curriculum? 
What  relationship  should  it  bear  to  the  other  offerings  of 
the  university?  The  answers  which  the  universities  make 
to  these  questions  in  the  next  few  years  will  probably 
determine  the  status  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in  the 
general  scheme  of  American  education.  I  do  not  depreciate 
the  contribution  which  the  independent  colleges,  the  typical 
four-year  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  can  make.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  institutions  are  in  the 
position  of  interested  parties  in  a  lawsuit.  By  the  very 
nature  of  their  organization  and  traditions  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  even  considering  very  radical  proposals. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  must,  therefore,  come  pri¬ 
marily  from  other  sources. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  present  chaotic  state 
of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  more  important  of 
these  may  be  noted  by  way  of  introduction.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  are  exceedingly  vague. 
Few  collegiate  institutions,  except  those  that  are  strictly 
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denominational,  can  say  what  they  are  training  students 
for  or  can  offer  any  really  valid  defense  for  many  of  their 
requirements.  A  depressing  revelation  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  condition  appears  in  a  bulletin  recently  prepared 
by  Dr.  John  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  “Requirements 
for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree.’’  The  entrance  and  graduation 
requirements  of  more  than  a  hundred  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences  are  there  tabulated  and  compared.  They  are 
almost  as  varied  and  as  unrelated  to  one  another  as  the 
patterns  in  a  kaleidoscope.  They  vary  from  institution  to 
institution,  from  state  to  state  and  still  more  from  region 
to  region.  All  are  dogmatically  set  forth,  and — if  we  may 
believe  fervent  catalog  protestations — rigidly  adhered  to. 
Should  there  be  as  wide  a  variation  in  the  objectives  of 
liberal  education  as  this  condition  appears  to  imply?  Or 
may  we  properly  attribute  the  diversity  to  a  general  failure 
of  our  educational  philosophy?  The  only  fixed  points 
in  the  whole  unstable  world  of  higher  liberal  education 
are  certain  uncompromising  denominational  institutions. 
They,  at  least,  are  sure  of  what  they  do  and  why.  On 
this  account  I  judge  them  to  be  worthy  of  greater  honor 
than  has  been  paid  them  of  late. 

There  are  thousands  of  papers  and  not  a  few  books 
giving  individual  interpretations  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts,  telling  what  it  should  stand  for,  what  its  curriculum 
should  be,  and  setting  forth  what  effect  a  college  course 
should  have  on  the  students  who  pursue  it.  But  there 
is  no  more  agreement  among  the  writers  than  among  the 
requirements  of  the  institutions.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  literature 
of  this  sort  when  it  comes  to  defining  the  college  of  liberal 
arts.  For  various  purposes,  every  type  of  institution 
has  to  be  defined.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  because  of 
its  very  vagueness  of  outline  has  especially  needed  definition. 
It  has  been  so  easy  to  counterfeit  and  the  counterfeit 
coin  has  done  so  much  damage.  Consequently  we  have 
had  definitions  by  the  score.  But  do  they  help  to  make 
plain  the  real  purpose  of  collegiate  institutions?  Not 
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at  all.  Colleges  of  liberal  arts  are  defined  by  practically 
all  standardizing  agencies  in  purely  mechanical  terms. 
The  categories  are  numerical,  quantitative,  relating  wholly 
to  externals.  They  specify,  for  example,  certain  sums 
of  money  for  endowment,  a  minimum  number  of  professors, 
so  many  units  for  admission,  so  many  semester  hours  for 
graduation.  And  it  is  this  fashion  of  describing  collegiate 
institutions  in  terms  of  time  and  material  commodities 
that  is  to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  fastening  upon 
the  whole  body  of  American  education  the  greatest  plague 
that  has  afflicted  it,  namely,  the  system  of  paper  credits 
as  a  substitute  for  tests  of  personal  capacity. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  prevailing  lack  of  interest  among 
students  in  the  intellectual  work  of  the  college  is  largely 
due  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
poses  of  college  studies.  The  college,  as  the  student  sees 
it,  aims  at  nothing  that  can  be  described  except  in  the 
haziest  and  most  uninspiring  generalities.  It  has  no  direct 
contacts  with  definite  and  tangible  human  undertakings. 
Complete  success  in  mastering  its  intellectual  offerings 
admittedly  has  very  little  effect  upon  one’s  later  career, 
unless  this  career  should  happen  to  be  teaching. 

Contrast  this  situation  with  the  situation  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  colleges.  There  is  nothing  vague  about  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  colleges  of  engineering,  law,  education  or  com¬ 
merce.  The  officers  of  such  institutions  know  exactly 
what  they  are  training  students  for.  The  students  have 
the  aim  clear  in  view  and  strive  to  attain  it  with  a  per¬ 
sistency  and  an  enthusiasm  that  are  rarely  found  among 
undergraduates  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  It  may  be 
claimed  that  this  difference  is  unavoidable.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  countries  with  higher  liberal  training,  how¬ 
ever,  indicates  that  our  difficulties  are  not  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  enterprise  itself. 

At  present  the  vocational  colleges  are  making  tremendous 
inroads  on  the  territory  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  They 
have  stolen  a  large  part  of  its  ancient  teaching  material. 
They  are  acquiring  each  year  a  larger  share  of  its  former 
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clientage.  Of  course,  there  are  pressing  economic  reasons 
for  the  shift  of  a  large  portion  of  the  college  population 
to  vocational  curricula,  but  quite  as  potent  a  motive  is 
the  appeal  made  by  the  greater  vitality  of  higher  voca¬ 
tional  courses.  Students  are  not  congenitally  afraid  of 
work.  They  are  afraid  of  being  bored  and  they  want  to 
know  in  definite  terms  what  it  is  they  are  working  for. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  present  dilemma  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  may  be  mentioned  in  this  hasty  summary. 
The  former  position  of  the  college  in  our  educational  system 
has  been  affected  by  the  recent  growth  of  graduate  and 
professional  schools,  the  two-year  premedical  and  the  one- 
year  prelegal  requirements,  and  the  rapid  evolution  of 
the  public  junior  college.  The  relationships  of  the  college 
to  these  new  institutional  phenomena  are  not  at  all  clear. 
Chiefly  because  of  this  fact  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is 
obliged  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  complaints  made  by  those 
who  believe  that  time  must  be  saved  in  the  preparation 
of  practitioners  in  the  various  professions. 

But  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  is  now  laboring,  all  persons,  even  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  promoting  what  might  be  called  competing  kinds 
of  higher  education,  believe  that  it  should  be  preserved. 
Nearly  all  believe  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  its  full 
integrity  as  an  institution  devoted  to  non-specialized 
higher  education,  that  it  should  not  be  converted  into  a 
vocational  training  school.  Altho  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is  for,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  for  something  worth 
while.  The  very  prevalence  of  this  belief  constitutes  a 
challenge  to  the  officers  of  liberal  arts  colleges,  a  challenge 
that  must  be  met  before  it  is  too  late. 

If  my  diagnosis  of  the  present  situation  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  is  correct,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  could 
now  safely  lay  down  a  definite  program  for  the  conduct 
of  the  liberal  arts  division  of  a  large  university.  Instead 
it  seems  to  me  the  fruitful  thing  to  do  is  to  identify  a  group 
of  problems  which  each  institution  is  likely  to  have  to 
solve  in  its  own  way.  Thru  their  solution  the  area  of 
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uncertainty  would  be  greatly  circumscribed  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  major  objective  would  gradually  emerge.  I 
would  list  four  of  these  problems  which  especially  demand 
attention.  They  are:  the  problem  of  time,  the  problem 
of  content,  the  problem  of  method,  and  the  problem  of  the 
selection  of  human  material. 

In  some  way  or  other  time  must  be  saved,  particularly 
for  those  students  who  later  enter  professions.  This  is  an 
axiom.  Everyone  admits  it,  but  apparently  each  educa¬ 
tional  officer  believes  that  the  time-saving  process  should 
take  place  in  some  other  type  of  institution  than  his  own. 
College  officials  have  been  especially  prone  to  thrust  the 
responsibility  on  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Let  us  be  fair,  however.  The  responsibility  can  not  be 
entirely  shifted.  There  are  two  places  in  our  educational 
system  where  readjustments  to  effect  economies  of  time 
are  practicable.  These  are  at  the  junction  points  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and  between  secondary 
and  higher  education.  Elementary  education  may  be 
cut  off  at  the  top  and  compressed.  Secondary  education 
may  be  lengthened  at  the  top  and  intensified.  These 
propositions  no  longer  belong  to  the  realm  of  pure  theory. 
Conscientious  and  apparently  successful  experiments  in 
the  modification  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  ways  just  indicated  are  going  forward  at 
various  places  over  the  country.  Of  course,  the  American 
college  of  liberal  arts  would  suffer  a  complete  metamor¬ 
phosis  if  it  should  suddenly  be  decided  that  all  secondary 
education  should  hereafter  be  carried  on  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  the  fear  of  what  dreams  may  come  after 
they  have  shuffled  off  this  present  mortal  coil  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  colleges  themselves  from  supporting  this  con¬ 
centration  of  secondary  education  in  the  institution  where 
it  belongs.  Indeed  the  attitude  of  the  typical  four-year 
college  to  the  junior  college  movement,  or  to  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  shortening  of  the  college  course  thru  the  transfer 
of  part  of  it  to  some  other  type  of  institution,  is  only  expli¬ 
cable  on  the  assumption  that  “conscience  doth  make 
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cowards  of  us  all.”  Nevertheless,  the  question  must  be 
resolutely  faced.  The  eventual  concentration  in  secondary 
institutions  of  all  strictly  secondary  studies  and  the  freeing 
of  the  college  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  education  must 
be  brought  about  even  tho  it  should  involve  curtailment 
of  the  present  college  course  by  one  year  or  two.  Obviously 
little  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  coming  from 
the  independent  colleges.  The  task  in  fact  has  fallen 
by  common  consent  to  the  larger  universities.  There  is 
one  group  of  universities  whose  members  are  in  an  especially 
favored  position  to  make  experiments  that  may  reveal  a 
satisfactory  solution,  namely  the  urban  universities.  Many 
of  them  draw  the  majority  of  their  students  from  the 
municipalities  in  which  they  are  located.  They  may 
establish  closer  relationships  with  local  secondary  schools 
than  can  be  established  by  other  kinds  of  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  Having  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  life  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  munici¬ 
palities,  they  may  be  more  independent  of  standardizing 
agencies  than  some  other  institutions  can  afford  to  be. 
If  the  stronger  urban  universities  would  attack  this  problem 
single-mindedly,  they  could  go  far  toward  solving  it  for 
the  whole  country. 

What  should  be  the  content  of  liberal  arts  curricula? 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all. 
It  is  the  subject  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  and  concerning  which  the  most  dogmatic  pro¬ 
nouncements  have  been  made.  Indeed  it  involves  finally 
the  whole  matter  of  the  objectives  of  college  education. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  question.  But  I  believe 
there  are  ways  in  which  a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  may 
be  found  for  each  institution.  Instead  of  determining 
the  content  of  curricula  by  a  priori  reasoning,  the  con¬ 
trary  procedure  should  be  followed.  An  analysis  should 
be  made  of  what  college  graduates  are  expected  to  be  and 
to  do.  Those  common  obligations  and  experiences  shared 
by  all,  no  matter  what  their  occupations,  should  determine 
the  fixed  requirements  of  liberal  arts  curricula.  Every 
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man  and  woman  has  certain  fundamental  duties  as  a 
citizen.  The  responsibilities  of  citizenship  have  changed 
and  broadened  with  the  establishment  of  new  international 
relations.  Alterations  in  the  economic  balance  of  the 
world  demand  of  the  future  citizen  knowledge  of  certain 
subjects  that  was  not  needed  a  few  years  ago.  It  seems 
clear  that,  without  very  exhaustive  analysis,  colleges  may 
determine  that  the  core  of  a  modern  liberal  education 
must  be  the  social  sciences.  How  much  further  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  in  the  direction  of  definite  prescription 
can  only  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  such  a  recanvass 
of  the  demands  of  the  modern  man’s  world  as  has  just 
been  mentioned.  But  this  recanvass  must  be  made  without 
preconceptions.  Its  controlling  motives  must  be  the 
facts  of  a  situation  external  to  the  college  and  not  inherited 
academic  superstitions. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  source  of  half  of  the  ills 
to  which  the  modern  college  is  heir  lies  in  the  prevailing 
methods  of  instruction.  It  was  some  consolation,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  this  view  supported  by  Professor  Hudson,  in 
his  much  talked  of  book.  The  college  and  new  America. 
College  subjects,  he  says,  must  be  vitalized.  I  agree  with 
him.  They  can  be  vitalized  in  several  ways.  One  way 
has  already  been  discussed.  If  the  content  of  college 
courses  were  more  closely  related  to  the  demands  of  after 
life,  if  the  objective,  in  other  words,  were  clear  to  those 
who  pursued  them,  the  intellectual  tempo  of  the  institution 
would  be  immediately  quickened.  But  the  college  courses 
should  also  be  reorganized  so  as  to  stimulate  independent 
intellectual  activity  on  the  part  of  students.  This  has 
been  said  many  times  before  and  experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  going  forward  sporadically  in  almost  every  repu¬ 
table  institution.  I  plead,  however,  for  the  more  general 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  such  experiments;  for 
their  systematic  organization  by  institutional  officers; 
for  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  college  courses 
must  be  so  organized  that  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 
the  work  of  students  may  consist  of  the  solution  of  problems 
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that  have  bearing  on  real  human  situations.  If  the  college 
is  to  train  not  only  future  citizens  but  future  leaders,  these 
young  people  should  be  set  to  work  on  the  most  concrete 
problems  that  lie  before  each  community.  Almost  all 
large  universities  and  literally  every  urban  university 
have  under  their  hands  great  laboratories  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  method  if  they  are  willing  to  employ  it.  But 
there  is  an  inevitable  corollary.  The  problems  of  real 
life  do  not  group  themselves  as  straight  economics  or 
unadulterated  physics  or  pure  mathematics.  Each  is  a 
complex  that  involves  more  elements  than  belong  in  any 
single  subdivision  of  a  college  catalog.  Consequently, 
if  the  problem  method  is  to  be  employed,  the  artificial 
barriers  between  departments  and  subjects  of  study  must 
gradually  be  broken  down.  There  must  be  a  new  fusion 
of  related  branches,  new  syntheses  of  knowledge.  The 
country  has  recently  had  a  brief  but  illuminating  object 
lesson  of  such  a  synthesis  in  the  War  Issues  Course  under 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  principle  there  illustrated  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  other  groups  of  subjects. 

Should  everybody  who  now  goes  to  college  be  allowed 
that  privilege?  Personally,  I  believe  not.  It  is  a  common 
complaint  of  college  officers  that  students  shirk  their 
intellectual  duties,  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  come 
to  college  and  remain  there  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
social  or  athletic  activities  that  are  included  under  the 
caption  “college  life.”  There  are  evidently  two  causes 
behind  the  situation:  first,  that  general  indefiniteness  of 
objective  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made;  and 
second,  the  quantitative  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation.  Indefiniteness  of  objective  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  failure  of  college  work  to  absorb  the  major 
part  of  the  students’  energies.  To  keep  from  being  dulled 
and  deadened,  they  have  organized  a  highly  vital,  if  arti¬ 
ficial,  life  of  their  own.  Quantitative  requirements,  which 
can  be  met  by  the  piecemeal  collection  of  credits,  in  the 
end  defeat  genuinely  high  standards  as  applied  to  human 
attainments.  Not  the  least  of  the  tasks  which  colleges. 
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must  now  face  is  that  of  selecting  those  students  who 
are  capable  of  intense  intellectual  effort,  continually  sorting 
them  and  continually  rejecting  all  who  are  not  qualified 
both  by  industry  and  intelligence  to  occupy  positions  of 
leadership  in  our  democracy.  The  first  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  question 
the  potency  of  every  purely  mechanical  device,  such  as 
documented  high  school  credits  expressed  in  terms  of  time, 
and  the  accumulation  of  a  specified  number  of  semester 
hours.  In  place  of  these  devices,  I  would  substitute  as 
fast  as  possible  searching  individual  examinations  designed 
to  test  capacity,  achievement,  and  intellectual  power. 
There  should  be  no  safety  zones  in  the  college  course. 
Idlers  should  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword  and  only 
those  who  give  constant  evidence  of  their  earnestness  and 
ability  should  be  retained. 

The  time  is  especially  propitious  for  reform.  Colleges 
of  every  sort  are  now  more  independent  than  they  ever 
were  before.  They  no  longer  need  students.  Instead 
they  must  fight  them  off.  They  no  longer  need  to  be 
competitors  of  one  another.  Instead,  genuine  efforts 
toward  cooperation  are  now  everywhere  in  progress.  The 
stronger  universities,  and  particularly  the  great  urban 
universities,  are  in  certain  directions  more  independent 
than  any  other  institutions.  These  institutions  may  appro¬ 
priately  assume  the  leadership  in  the  movement  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  which  must  come, 
if  the  college  is  going  to  be  preserved. 

Samuel  P.  Capen 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AvS  A  RELIEF 

History  seems  to  have  a  habit  of  repeating  itself,  and 
those  who  read  history  should  profit  by  their  knowledge. 
It  was  only  normal  for  the  returning  soldier  in  1865-66, 
and  again  in  1919-20  to  hasten  to  complete  his  college 
studies,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  It  should 
not  have  been  surprising  to  have  the  entering  classes  in 
September,  1919,  number  twice  as  many  persons  as  the 
largest  class  to  enter  their  respective  universities  before 
the  war.  Mathematicians  also  have  a  habit  of  studying 
the  past  and  predicting  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 
To  any  one  who  had  made  a  mathematical  study  of  the 
subject,  the  size  of  the  entering  classes  at  our  great  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  fall  of  1919  was  not  surprizing.  If  the 
“curv^e  of  new  registrations”  be  plotted  for  the  last  ten 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  many  of  our  more  prominent 
educational  institutions  the  curve  of  new  registrations 
would  have  predicted  just  what  did  happen. 

The  surprize  that  was  actually  given  to  some  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  fall  of  1919,  however,  was  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  repeat  the  question  so  frequently  asked:  “What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  this  crowd  of  students?”  Old  students, 
anxious  parents,  and  timid  youths  must  have  had  some 
misgivings  on  registration  day  as  to  how  the  university 
could  possibly  assimilate  such  numbers  and  care  for  classes, 
some  of  which  were  twice  as  large  as  any  previous  enrolled. 
The  executive  officers  of  state  institutions  were  especially 
perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
when  no  money  was  to  be  immediately  available,  d^rivate 
universities  could  limit  their  enrollments,  but  state-sup- 
ported  institutions  could  not  decline  to  take  a  student 
who  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  state  law. 

This  congestion  due  to  numbers  in  the  lower  classes  has 
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thus  become  a  very  real  and  serious  problem,  both  for  the 
young  people  of  the  country  and  for  the  universities.  It 
is  one  that  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  institution,  as  most 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  those  of  the  Middle  West,  both  small  and  large, 
privately  endowed  and  state-supported,  found  themselves 
in  the  same  predicament  in  the  fall  of  1919.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  withdrawals  during  the  first  year  and  the 
very  serious  drop  in  attendance  of  first-year  students,  the 
outlook  for  1920-21  is  for  second-year  classes  in  several  of 
the  courses  that  will  be  almost  double  the  size  of  any  classes 
which  have  preceded  them.  The  problem  is  not  confined 
solely  to  caring  for  the  first-year  students.  In  fact,  already 
some  of  the  third-year  classes  are  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent  larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  problem, 
therefore,  before  the  state  universities  in  particular  is 
how  best  they  can  get  the  desired  relief,  the  better  to 
serve  the  state  and  their  constituents.  Should  they  seek 
relief  from  the  legislature  thru  increased  appropriations 
for  buildings,  equipment,  and  instructors,  so  as  to  care 
for  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  young  people  of  the 
state,  that  desire  to  obtain  an  education,  or  should  they 
try  to  deflect  some  of  these  students  by  other  paths  to  the 
upper  classes  of  the  university?  Let  us  see  if  there  is 
any  way  out. 

I 

The  history,  practise,  and  present  status  of  the  junior 
college  movement  has  recently  been  very  fully  described 
in  a  bulletin  (1919,  No.  35)  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  on  The  Junior  College  by  F.  N.  McDowell. 
From  this  monograph  it  will  be  learned  that  the  idea  started 
with  President  Henry  P.  Tappan  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1852;  that  it  was  first  put  into  actual  practise 
when  President  Harper  opened  the  doors  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1892;  that  the  University  of  California, 
thru  Dean  A.  F.  Lange,  kept  the  idea  alive  by  reports 
to  the  faculty  in  1892,  1903,  and  1907,  and  embodied  the 
Junior  College  idea  in  its  Lower  Division  in  1903;  that  in 
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1910  the  first  California  high  school  took  advantage  of  the 
state  law  of  1907;  and  that  the  Universities  of  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Texas,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other  states 
have  adopted  the  idea  more  or  less  fully.  The  influence 
that  has  caused  the  development  of  the  junior  college 
has  been  chiefly  the  universities;  but  the  normal  schools, 
the  demand  for  extended  high  school  courses,  and  the 
small  colleges  have  also  had  their  effect.  McDowell 
shows  that  these  influences  have  caused  the  development 
of  four  kinds  of  junior  colleges,  namely  “the  lower  division 
or  junior  college  within  the  university,  the  normal  school 
accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work,  the  private  junior 
college,  and  the  public  junior  college.”  We  may  examine 
these  varieties  in  order. 

In  recent  years;  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
more  professional  colleges  have  been  advanced,  so  that 
in  the  Colleges  of  Commerce,  Joiu-nalism,  Law,  and  Medi¬ 
cine  two  full  years  of  Arts  College  work  is  required  for 
admission  to  study  for  their  degrees.  The  tendency  of  the 
other  professional  colleges  is  in  the  same  direction.  The 
upper  two  years  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Philosophy, 
and  Science  now  form  a  Senior  College  for  semi-professional, 
or  advanced  work  in  the  so-called  cultural  subjects,  and 
in  literature,  philosophy,  and  the  pure  sciences.  For 
admission  thereto,  certain  requirements  are  demanded 
that  can  be  satisfied  by  specific  courses  from  the  first 
two  years  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Arts,  just  as  for 
the  other  colleges.  These  first  two  years  now  form  a 
Junior  College  of  Arts.  Its  enlargement,  or  duplication, 
would  solve  the  problem  for  many  high  school  graduates. 

A  greater  degree  of  cooperation  with  the  normal  schools 
of  each  state  would  be  helpful  in  relieving  the  congestion 
at  the  state  university.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
some  transferring  of  students  from  these  institutions  to 
the  universities,  just  as  there  is  from  most  of  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  state.  The  idea  is  capable 
of  development,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  adequate 
classroom  and  laboratory  space  is  available  at  the  normal 
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schools.  It  might  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  sections  of  the  classes  and  to  have  classes  held  both  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  in  the  same  rooms  and 
laboratories.  This  would  increase  the  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  equipment  one  hundred  per  cent.  Of  course, 
few  institutions  like  to  have  their  students  leave  and  go 
elsewhere;  but,  if  they  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  state  as  a  whole  by  cooperating  with  the 
state  university,  it  would  seem  wise  for  them  to  accept 
the  opportunity  of  leaving  their  own  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  larger  numbers  of  students. 

By  the  cooperation  of  the  smaller  and  less  well-endowed 
denominational  colleges  of  the  state,  these  would  become 
private  junior  colleges  to  the  larger  institutions.  Some 
of  them  might  go  even  so  far  as  to  give  up  their  upper 
classes,  in  order  to  extend  their  influence  to  more  persons. 
In  1917,  there  were  ninety-three  private  junior  colleges 
in  twenty-five  states.  Among  the  arguments  given  by 
McDowell  for  the  development  of  the  small  college  are 
the  “widespread  belief  that  the  small  college  has  many 
advantages  over  the  larger  institutions;  local  pride  of  the 
community  in  the  home  college;  the  interest  and  support 
of  men  of  wealth  of  the  college  town;  the  strong  religious 
support  given  to  most  of  these  institutions;  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  American  people;  the  increased  standards 
of  professional  schools  above  referred  to.”  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  idea  of  the  combined  double-degree  curricula 
enters  and  might  be  applied  just  as  well  to  the  smaller 
colleges  and  to  the  normal  schools  as  to  the  larger  colleges 
and  universities  of  each  state.  This  plan  permits  the 
student  to  spend  three  years  at  the  college  nearest  to  his 
home,  or  of  his  first  choice,  then  go  to  the  state  university 
for  his  more  professional  and  technical  work  in  Commerce, 
Education,  Engineering,  Home  Economics,  Journalism, 
Eaw,  or  Medicine,  and  receive  his  degree  from  the  first 
institution  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  two  institutions,  and  his  professional 
degree  from  the  state  university  on  the  completion  of  his 
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professional  curriculum.  This  would  make  him  an  alumnus 
of  both  institutions  and  bind  his  affections  to  both  of  his 
alma  maters.  This  plan  is  being  increasingly  followed 
at  present  and  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 

The  establishment  of  local  public  junior  colleges  would 
cause  them  to  act  as  feeders  to  all  the  universities  and  also 
to  the  industries.  Since  the  first  junior  college  was  started 
at  Fresno  in  1910  under  the  California  law,  some  thirty- 
nine  have  been  established  up  to  1917,  half  of  which  are 
in  that  state.  They  are  supported  by  taxation,  state  aid, 
and  tuition.  In  California,  $75  is  received  for  each 
student.  Of  this  amount,  $60  comes  from  the  county 
fund  and  $15  from  the  State,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to 
increase  this  to  $120  and  $60  respectively,  or  to  a  total 
of  $180.  In  investigating  the  “reasons  given*  for  the 
organization  of  public  junior  colleges,”  McDowell  found 
that  they  were  given  in  the  following  order  of  importance : — 
“desire  of  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  home;  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  go  no  further; 
the  desire  of  students  to  secure  college  work  near  home; 
to  meet  specific  local  needs;  geographical  remoteness  from 
a  standard  college  or  university;  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  professional  schools;  to  provide  vocational 
training  more  advanced  than  high  school  work;  financial 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  four-year  course;  to  provide 
additional  opportunities  for  teacher  training;  to  procure 
the  segregation  of  the  sexes;  and  to  provide  opportunities 
for  higher  education  under  church  control.” 

II 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  normal  schools  and 
the  privately  endowed  colleges  and  universities  of  each 
state  can,  by  mutually  cooperating  with  their  state  uni¬ 
versity,  assist  in  the  more  complete  education  of  larger 
numbers.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  legislature 
of  certain  states  might  appropriate  sufficient  funds  where¬ 
with  to  organize,  and  direct  the  state  university  to  estab¬ 
lish,  a  junior  college  at  the  university,  which  would  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  portions  of  the  state  and  its  youth.  This 
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would  mean  centralization,  decrease  in  overhead  expenses, 
unity  of  aim  and  purpose,  and  the  broadening  and  democ¬ 
ratization  of  the  youth  of  the  state.  All  of  these  are 
desirable. 

Moreover,  the  public  junior  college  would  seem  a  meri¬ 
torious  institution.  In  1918,  the  University  of  Chicago 
issued  a  circular  of  information  stating  that  it  was  “pre¬ 
pared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipt  secondary 
school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  work  now  offered 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  college.” 
This  is  the  challenge  to  the  “secondary  schools.”  Why 
have  they  not  accepted  it  in  greater  numbers?  The  answer 
seems  to  be  the  cost  to  the  public.  But,  to  quote  from 
the  McDowell  bulletin : 

"The  principal  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  High  School  estimates 
that  it  costs  the  parents  of  that  city  $250,000  annually  to  send  their  children 
away  from  home  to  complete  their  education.  Much  of  this  he  believes 
has  been  saved  to  the  community  by  the  establishment  of  a  junior  college. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Gray  estimates  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  saves  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  by  keeping  the  two  hundred  students  enrolled  in  the  junior  college 
at  home  rather  than  sending  them  away  to  the  university.  Evidence  so 
far  seems  to  show  that  a  junior  college  can  be  supported  at  a  cost  per  pupil 
very  little  in  excess  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  high  school  pupils,  and  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  from  $80  to  $200  of  cost  to  the  city  for  each  student  in  the  junior 
college.  Many  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  could  be  much  reduced 
by  larger  enrollments.” 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  1916  was  the  statement:  “It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  maintenance  of  a  junior  college 
will  involve  an  expenditure  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  ordinary  high  school.  Therefore,  before 
organizing  a  junior  college,  the  community  should  care¬ 
fully  consider  its  financial  ability  to  maintain  such  an 
institution  without  impairing  the  character  of  the  work 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.”  Legislation 
has  been  effected  in  a  number  of  the  states,  including  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  The  North 
Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  at  its  meeting 
in  1917  agreed  upon  a  set  of  standards  for  the  accrediting 
of  junior  colleges.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it 
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will  be  seen  that  educational  authorities  have  plenty  of 
'precedent  to  go  by  in  laws  already  enacted,  regulations 
promulgated,  schools  established,  and  results  obtained 
during  the  past  ten  years  of  the  operation  of  both  public 
and  private  junior  colleges.  The  rock  upon  which  so 
many  of  the  latter,  and  not  a  few  of  the  former,  have  struck 
and  sunk  has  been  the  one  of  cost,  as  forewarned  by  the 
University  of  Kansas.  If  the  cost  is  the  sole  deterrent 
to  the  success  of  the  junior  college  idea  in  practise,  possibly 
there  may  be  a  way  of  escape  from  that  dreaded  obstacle. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  many  and  what  classes  of  boys 
and  girls  would  be  most  likely  to  be  benefited  by  such  a 
junior  college  in  each  of  the  cities  or  districts  of  30,000 
people  or  of  cities  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  over 
three  million  dollars,  as  some  of  the  present  laws  prescribe. 
First,  there  would  be  those  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  get 
a  college  education  and  who  could  not  afford  to  go  away 
and  could  not  immediately  earn  the  money  wherewith  to 
go.  From  this  class  are  recruited  the  mature  students 
who  go  to  the  universities  to  get  an  education  after  they 
have  earned  a  bank  account  and  have  proven  their  need* 
for  an  education,  if  they  are  ever  to  mount  above  the 
ground-floor  of  their  chosen  vocation.  Second,  there 
would  be  those  boys,  and  particularly  those  girls,  who 
are  too  young  and  immature  to  be  sent  away  to  college, 
who  have  never  been  outside  of  the  county,  who  have 
always  leaned  on  an  indulgent  father  and  a  self-sacrificing 
mother,  who  would  be  lost  in  the  sea  of  freshman  life  and 
sink  beneath  the  waves  of  college  duties,  cares  and  snares, 
and  who  should  be  kept  at  home  until  they  had  learned 
to  swim  with  ease  in  the  currents  of  their  home  town  before 
venturing  into  the  eddies  of  the  world.  Third,  there  would 
be  those  who  would  be  kept  at  home  by  home  ties  and 
duties,  either  personal  or  filial.  Usually  these  would 
profit  greatly  and  enjoy  the  possibilities  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  Fourth,  those  who  need  further  moral  and  religious 
training  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  city 
temptations  and  college  life.  Fifth,  those  who  are  ex- 
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pecting  to  enter  one  of  the  professional  schools  and  who 
could  just  as  well  get  their  preliminary  training  for  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  Journalism,  Commerce,  or  the  like 
at  the  home  college  as  elsewhere,  ^xth,  those  who  expect 
to  go  on  into  educational  work  and  become  teachers  them¬ 
selves.  These  could  get  their  preliminary  training  under 
the  local  superintendent,  principals,  and  normal  school 
teachers  while  getting  their  more  academic  education. 
By  this  means,  each  city  would  have  its  own  source  of 
supply  of  teachers  and  would  be  doing  its  share  towards 
supplying  its  own  needs  and  those  of  the  state.  Seventh, 
those  who  are  expecting  to  go  into  business,  whether  it  be 
banking,  insurance,  merchandising,  or  any  other.  The 
fundamental  principles  are  the  same.  The  details  may 
vary.  Eighth,  those  who  want  to  get  a  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  along  some  trade,  art,  or  vocation  higher  than  that 
given  in  a  school  of  the  strictly  trade-school  type.  Ninth, 
to  provide  a  completion  or  finishing  school  for  those  who 
are  not  going  on  to  get  a  higher  education.  The  experience 
of  the  University  of  California  is  that  the  more  the  “finishing 
courses”  are  emphasized  by  the  junior  colleges,  the  more 
the  university  is  relieved  of  students  who  stay  only  for  a 
year  or  two.  McDowell  shows  that,  based  on  a  period 
of  three  years,  73  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  public 
junior  colleges  continued  their  work  in  a  higher  institution, 
while  only  42  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  private  junior 
colleges  did  the  same.  Surely  the  number  and  variety 
of  young  people  who  would  be  benefited  and  the  relief 
it  would  mean  to  the  universities  ought  to  justify  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  in  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges. 

The  work  done  in  the  junior  college  should,  of  course, 
be  of  strictly  collegiate  grade,  and  the  equivalent  in  con¬ 
tent,  quality,  character,  and  presentation  of  the  work 
given  at  the  university.  It  should  be  done  in  a  college 
atmosphere  where  the  student  is  put  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility  and  is  not  kept  in  a  study  room  and  “assisted  in 
getting  his  lessons.”  The  teachers  should  be  men  and 
women  of  experience  and  training,  as  good  in  pedagogic 
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ability,  and  preferably  better,  than  those  employed  in  the 
local  high  school.  They  should  be  experts  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  lines  of  work.  They  should  be  college  graduates, 
who  have  specialized  in  the  subjects  that  they  purpose 
teaching,  or  should  have  had  the  equivalent  in  vocational 
training  and  experience.  Hitherto,  when  such  a  type 
of  educational  unit  has  been  thought  of,  it  has  been 
in  terms  of  a  new  building  and  equipment,  and  all  the 
expense  and  trouble  that  such  an  idea  involves — ^bonds, 
sinking  funds,  delays,  and  the  like — and  usually  at  the 
curtailment  of  the  building  program  for  grade  and  high 
school  buildings  badly  needed  for  the  required  education 
of  the  children  already  enrolled. 

This  sounds  expensive.  But  it  has  now  been  suggested 
that  the  state  law  be  changed,  where  necessary,  so  as  to 
permit  and  authorize  the  Boards  of  Education  of  cities, 
school  districts,  or  counties  to  finance,  organize,  and  operate 
such  junior  colleges  as  the  needs  of  their  communities 
would  seem  to  suggest  and  warrant  and  that  there  should 
be  paid  from  the  state  educational  funds  to  the  board  a 
specified  sum  of  money  for  each  student  enrolled  in  the 
junior  college.  Legislation  may  also  be  procured  for 
additional  support  by  gifts,  local  taxation,  and  tuition  fees. 
The  Board  of  Education  should  be  authorized  to  secure  and  to 
appoint  a  suitable  president,  heads  of  departments,  and 
assistants  who  are  competent  to  do  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  instruction,  to  provide  an  adequate  library  and 
janitor  ser\dce,  and  to  care  for  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings. 
Then  one  or  more  of  the  regular  high  school  buildings  could 
be  used  for  the  junior  college  sessions.  These  sessions  could 
be  held  from  the  close  of  the  regular  high  school  session 
at  about  two  o’clock,  or  earlier  for  certain  subjects,  until 
five  or  six  o’clock,  in  order  to  cover  the  various  assignments 
of  class  work.  By  this  means  the  present  high  school 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium  would  not  be 
idle  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  would  be  more  efficiently 
used,  and  could  be  made  to  do  double  duty  for  most  of 
the  junior  college  work.  The  students  would  be  held  for 
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not  to  exceed  three  hours  each  day  of  recitation  work, 
or  for  four  hours  including  laboratory  work.  They  would 
come  and  go  from  their  classes  just  as  at  any  other  college 
and  as  their  schedules  required.  Their  work  would  be 
intensive  and  not  scattered.  There  would  be  no  inter¬ 
missions.  Their  mornings  would  be  free  to  study,  work, 
help  to  earn  a  living  and  support  the  family,  get  a  business 
or  trade  training  or  a  cooperative  education,  indulge  in 
junior  college  athletics  if  they  so  desired,  or  do  anything 
else  that  was  lawful  and  right.  By  making  the  regular 
high  school  session  begin  a  little  earlier,  the  junior  college 
session  might  be  finished  a  little  earlier.  The  janitors 
would  have  to  do  their  cleaning  after  six  o’clock  rather 
than  before,  but  such  is  the  usual  practise  in  office  buildings 
and  many  other  places.  The  cost  would  include  the 
services  of  another  faculty  and  teaching  force,  a  little 
extra  janitor  service,  possibly  ten  per  cent  for  additional 
heating,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  for  addi¬ 
tional  lighting.  In  any  case,  the  cost  to  the  citizen,  city, 
and  state  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  present 
practise  of  sending  children  away  from  home  for  the  two 
years  during  which  they  are  getting  their  continuation 
high  school  and  academic  education  at  the  junior  college 
in  the  large  university  preparatory  to  their  more  professional 
education  and  training  at  that  institution.  The  public 
library  of  the  city  could  be  used  for  the  reference  reading. 
Additional  laboratory  facilities,  shops,  and  the  like  would 
have  to  be  provided  for  those  subjects  requiring  such 
equipment,  if  the  local  high  school  did  not  possess  them, 
or  could  not  get  them  by  the  cooperative  system,  but, 
at  the  most,  the  expense  would  be  light  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  obtained.  As  these  matters  differ  greatly 
in  different  cities,  no  fixt  rules  can  be  laid  down  concerning 
them. 

Ill 

It  may  now  be  asked  what  effect  such  legislation  and 
practise  will  have  upon  the  state  universities.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  few  rural  and  small-town  communities  could  be 
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served  by  the  nearest  city  junior  college,  but  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  their  high  school  graduates  to  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  state  university.  Some  city  high  school 
graduates  might  also  go  immediately  to  the  university. 
But  the  attendance  at  the  junior  colleges  would  constitute 
a  great  relief  for  the  universities  from  the  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  students  in  the  lower  classes,  which,  we  have  seen, 
are  causing  such  serious  problems.  The  freshman  class 
would  not  so  nearly  outnumber  the  rest  of  the  student- 
body.  The  atmosphere  would  be  more  that  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  and  less  that  of  a  high  school.  Intellectual  and 
scientific  attainments  and  serious  work  would  be  at  a 
premium.  The  institution  would  become  more  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  for  professional  study  and  for  the  advanced  cul¬ 
tural  subjects.  Its  ideals  would  be  raised.  Its  rank 
among  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  would 
be  still  further  increased,  even  if  not  by  increased  numbers. 

The  effect  on  the  cities  and  their  schools  would  be  to 
increase  the  value  of  an  education  to  the  children  of  the 
city.  More  children  would  accept  the  opportunities  offered 
and  provided  at  their  door.  They  would  be  kept  under 
the  parental  roof  for  more  years.  Money  would  be  saved 
to  the  parents  and  children.  The  high  school  would  be 
benefited,  as  it  would  no  longer  be  the  capstone  of  the 
education  locally  available.  One  building  would  do  the 
work  of  two  and  would  be  used  more  efficiently.  The 
local  industries,  businesses,  and  the  schools  would  be 
better  served  by  supplying  a  vocational  education  to  those 
children  who  did  not  propose  to  go  further  educationally. 
Less  money  would  be  spent  on  highly  specialized  courses 
given  to  only  a  few  high  school  students,  and  such  as  only 
a  large  university  can  afford  to  give.  A  greater  willing¬ 
ness  would  be  developed  to  invest  in  the  education  of  the 
people  at  public  expense  with  the  correspondingly  larger 
dividends  proven  to  accrue  from  such  an  investment. 

In  the  United  States,  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  a 
collegiate  education  during  the  ten  years  before  1914, 
as  measured  by  the  enrollments  of  thirty  of  our  leading 
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universities,  was  three  and  one-fourth  times  as  great  as 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country.  The  present 
demand  is  not  exactly  known,  except  that  it  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  The  fact  that  the  sum  of  the  enrollments 
at  all  of  the  numerous  Ohio  colleges  is  only  one-seventh 
of  the  200,000  children  of  the  State  of  Ohio  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  shows  that  there  are  ample 
possibilities  for  still  further  increases  in  the  enrollments 
of  the  colleges.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the 
other  states.  Their  citizens  are  asking  that  their  children 
receive  an  education  higher  and  better  than  that  now 
offered  in  their  high  schools.  The  present  facilities  of  the 
privately-endowed  and  of  the  state-supported  normal  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  What  shall  be  done?  One  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  is  clearly  the  local  junior  college. 

WiLUAM  T.  Magruder 

Ohio  State  University, 

CoEUMBUs,  Ohio. 
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III 

THE  EX-SERVICE  UNDERGRADUATE 

There  was  much  speculation  upon  our  entry  into  the 
world  war  as  to  what  effect  service  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  would  have  upon  the  undergraduate 
in  the  colleges  of  America  when  the  war  was  done  and  he 
had  returned  to  the  classroom.  At  that  time  we  had  just 
one  task  to  perform — the  crushing  of  the  Prussian  imperial¬ 
ists  who  had  run  amuck  in  Europe.  The  unavoidable 
harm  which  our  democracy  or  our  students  might  suffer 
in  carrying  out  this  high  duty  was  glossed  over  or  ignored. 
War  in  its  very  essence  is  a  perversion  of  all  the  laws  of 
our  humanity  and  of  all  our  normal  life:  the  business  of 
civilization  is  to  protect  and  conserve,  the  immediate 
function  of  war  is  to  slay  and  destroy.  Our  attitude  at 
that  time,  therefore,  was  the  attitude  which  the  situation 
manifestly  demanded.  Loyalty  and  common  sense  alike 
insisted  that  we  say  nothing  that  might  impair  the  morale 
of  those  who  remained  at  home  and  bore  what  was  in 
many  ways  the  heavier  burden  of  the  conflict.  The  self- 
imposed  inhibitions  which  all  intelligent  men  so  gladly 

t 

accepted  limited  the  range  of  our  discussion.  One  does 
not  theorize  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend  on  the  gloomy 
possibilities  of  the  hereafter.  The  admitted  virtues  that 
a  great  national  war  inculcates, — bravery,  endurance, 
self-sacrifice,  the  temporary  surrender  of  one’s  freedom 
of  action  for  the  common  good, — upon  these  and  their 
like  we  focused  our  attention  and  called  upon  our 
readers  to  do  the  same.  War  as  a  biological  necessity 
or  a  good  per  se  we  never  as  Americans  maintained  or  allowed, 
and  consequently  we  had  some  misgivings  in  our  inner¬ 
most  thoughts  as  to  what  the  effect  of  service  on  the  under¬ 
graduate  would  be. 

But  now,  with  Prussian  militarism  crushed,  we  are  no 
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longer  concerned  with  considerations  of  expediency,  which 
limit  our  discussion  of  war’s  after-effects,  and,  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  we  can  now  base  our  deductions 
upon  fact,  where  before  we  were  forced  to  base  them  upon 
speculation  and  prophecy.  The  material  is  ample;  the 
data  are  many.  For  peace  and  demobilization  have  brought 
flocking  to  the  doors  of  our  academic  houses  veterans  of 
the  world  war  in  numbers  far  beyond  our  capacity  com¬ 
fortably  to  entertain.  In  the  face  of  such  a  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  one  haltingly  grants  the  dogmatism  of  the  printed 
page  to  conclusions  which  must  fall  pitifully  short  of  con¬ 
trolling  all  the  factors  in  the  case.  The  only  validity 
that  an  observer  can  claim  for  his  inferences  rests  upon 
the  openmindedness  with  which  he  comes  to  his  task  and 
the  intellectual  integrity  with  which  he  records  what  he 
observes,  no  matter  how  widely  at  variance  this  may  be  from 
his  preconceptions. 

There  is  very  general  agreement  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
was  a  venture  that  never  got  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Those  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  its 
courses  started  our  work  with  an  expenditure  of  energy 
and  of  enthusiasm  that  would  scarcely  be  possible  over 
the  longer  period  of  a  life  devoted  to  instruction.  We 
hoped  from  it  great  things  and  predicted  from  what  seemed 
its  earlier  successes  changes  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner 
of  our  traditional  college  courses  hardly  short  of  revolu¬ 
tionary.  But  the  armistice  closed  this  curricular  labora¬ 
tory  and  withdrew  the  material  while  our  experiment  was 
still  incomplete.  Along  certain  lines  the  experience  gained 
has  been  of  great  value.  The  colleges  took  to  heart  the 
opportunity  to  which  President  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  pointed  in  one  of  his  public  documents  and  refused 
to  go  back  to  the  old  paths  without  first  considering  anew 
whither  they  led.  No  science  will  ever  again  be  pursued 
quite  along  pre-war  lines;  language  study  has  mended  its 
fences  and  has  tried  to  stop  those  gaps  thru  which  time 
and  effort  were  lost.  Of  all  these  experiments,  post  helium 
and  propter  helium,  in  the  content  of  the  undergraduate 
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curriculum,  that  combination  course  to  which  the  course 
in  ‘war  issues’  led  is  being  watched  by  the  academic  world 
with  the  greatest  interest.  This  course,  as  it  is  being 
experimented  with  in  the  various  colleges,  correlates 
the  elementary  facts  from  four  great  departments  of  liberal 
or  cultural  studies — politics,  economics,  history  and  philos¬ 
ophy — which  are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
bases ,  of  contemporary  civilization.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
freshman  year  and  gives  the  facts  as  facts  and  not  as  propa¬ 
ganda.  We  have  confidence  enough  in  the  cause  of  truth 
to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  lead  to  a  sweet 
reasonableness  in  thought  and  progress. 

But  this  by-product  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  is  a  curricular 
one.  The  effect  of  the  training  in  that  corps  on  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  habits  of  the  student  is  negligible.  The  reasons 
for  this  conclusion  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  student, 
mustered  in  during  October  and  mustered  out  in  December, 
was  on  a  campus  and  in  a  college  atmosphere.  Tho  he 
wore  a  uniform  and  was  forced  to  obey  certain  military 
regulations,  he  was  still  under  the  hand  of  his  old  academic 
instructors  in  the  classroom  and  there  was  only  a  partial 
break  from  the  old  student  life.  When  he  returned  to 
college  in  the  mufti  he  was  given  academic  credit  for  what 
he  had  done  and  scarcely  realized  that  for  a  short  ten 
weeks  his  academic  life  had  slightly  departed  from  its 
wonted  groove.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
service  on  the  undergraduate  we  may  eliminate  those 
whose  experience  was  confined  to  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  devote 
our  attention  rather  to  the  student  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country  away  from  all  academic  surroundings, 
in  the  training  camps,  on  the  high  seas  and  in  active  service 
abroad.  For  here  it  was  that  the  student  was  freed  from 
the  conditions  with  which  he  was  familiar  and  which  had 
been,  previously  to  that,  the  prime  factors  in  molding  his 
habits  and  his  character.  What  the  effects  of  this  service 
have  been  is  a  question  which  supremely  interests  the 
academic  world. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  the  ex-service 
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undergraduate — thus  defined — toward  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  general.  Intellect,  says  Professor  Erskine,  won 
the  war.  The  ex-service  man,  on  the  whole,  admits  this, 
and  recognizes  the  value  of  a  college  education  as  under¬ 
graduate  student  never  did  before.  But  as  numerous 
are  the  terms  in  which  he  translates  that  value,  as  are  the 
temperaments  and  the  ideals  of  man.  To  one  type  the 
appeal  is  selfish  and  narrowly  material.  It  pays,  says 
he,  to  have  a  college  education.  If  only  for  its  exemptions 
and  not  for  its  opportunities  for  larger  service,  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  the  stamp,  at  least,  of  education. 
The  man  already  in  college  at  our  entrance  into  the  war 
or  with  the  schooling  preliminary  to  a  college  education 
was  eligible  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  which  seemed  a  veritable 
haven  of  rest  to  the  man  immediately  inducted  into  service 
as  a  private.  Again,  the  man  with  a  degree  or  well  along 
in  his  college  course  went  to  the  officers’  training  camps 
and  came  out  in  command  of  his  less  fortunate  fellows. 
That  many  would  have  gone  thru  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  to  this 
same  desired  goal,  had  the  war  lasted  longer,  was  only 
too  evident.  And  so  the  ex-service  man  has  come  back, 
whether  he  reached  high  office  or  not,  determined  to  secure 
this  talisman  which  unlocks  the  door  to  opportunity. 
The  aim  of  this  group  in  its  present  academic  life — and, 
unfortunately,  the  group  is  only  too  large  and  has  aggra¬ 
vated  an  evil  tendency  by  no  means  unknown  in  our  col¬ 
leges  even  before  the  war — is  to  ‘squeak  by,’  to  get  the 
credits  and  to  let  the  training  go.  To  him  culture  as 
culture  means  nothing.  Love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  is  a  hallucination  of  pedants.  He  can  be  driven  to 
do  his  tasks,  for  his  aim  is  a  baccalaureate  diploma.  But 
once  let  him  get  above  the  danger  line  of  failure  and  his 
interest  ceases.  That  the  worth  of  this  group  in  terms  of 
social  service  to  the  community  will  be  high  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

A  second  type  bases  his  aims  upon  a  higher,  but  still 
materialistic,  plane.  He  has  kept  his  eyes  intelligently 
open  and  has  seen  the  adaptability,  the  resourcefulness. 
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the  real  efficiency  of  the  college  graduate  during  the  war. 
These  qualities  he  fain  would  have.  His  educational  ideal 
is  to  secure  the  information  and  the  training  which  these 
competent  scholars  in  the  trying  world  of  war  proved  to  be  of 
paramount  worth.  He  is  in  many  cases  an  older  man 
than  his  fellows;  a  man  who  had  deserted  academic  pur¬ 
suits  with  the  conclusion  of  his  preparatory  career  and 
now  returns  to  college  to  get  that  training  which  to  him 
before  seemed  but  the  foolish  waste  of  four  years  of  a  life 
all  too  short.  To  such  no  task  is  too  difficult,  no  assign¬ 
ment  too  long.  Place  any  burden  upon  him,  as  Antipho 
says  of  Phormio  in  the  Roman  comedy,  and  he  will  carry  it. 
But  the  very  intensity  of  his  purpose  and  the  value 
he  places  upon  his  time  do  at  this  early  period  of  his  college 
career  narrow  his  view  of  the  ends  of  education.  What 
he  desires  is  this  efficiency  which  he  has  seen  and  admired, 
and  the  required  subjects  which  do  not  lead  by  a  direct 
path  to  the  information  which  he  thinks  produces  it,  will 
enlist  his  attention  but  not  his  interest.  The  practical 
subjects  are  to  him  the  be-all  and  end-all.  His  attitude 
toward  literature  and  the  cultural  subjects  in  general  is 
one  not  of  hostility,  but  of  amazement  or  of  inquiry.  He 
is  unable  to  see  their  bearing  on  practical  life,  and  that 
bearing  must  be  demonstrated  by  the  skill  and  patience 
of  intellectual  guides  who  are  willing  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  lecture  room  with  the  largest  measure  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact.  For  this  type  of  student  is  eager  to  talk 
and  ready  ‘to  be  shown;’  but  the  demonstration  must  be 
rigid  and  the  personal  example  convincing.  His  con¬ 
victions  are  strongly  held,  but  held  with  too  much  serious¬ 
ness  for  him  to  close  his  mind  to  reason.  He  has  just 
scrapped  one  set  of  ideals  as  faulty ;  he  will  take  no  chances 
with  going  wrong  in  the  future.  He  awaits  receptive 
for  wise  guidance.  From  these  students  we  have  the 
right  to  expect — and  I  think  that  that  expectation  will 
not  prove  delusive — efficient  and  valuable  service  to  the 
college  community  and  to  the  larger  community  of  his 
post-college  days. 
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A  third  group  among  those  distinctly  a  product  of  service 
during  the  war  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  and  prom¬ 
ising  which  has  ever  entered  our  colleges.  They  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  all  types  of  minds  and 
interests  and  have  found  that  there  are  nine  and  sixty 
paths  to  efficiency  and  every  one  of  them  well-traveled 
and  worth  while.  These  students  have  come  to  college  with 
their  interests  broadened  and  their  sympathies  liberalized. 
Toward  the  work  in  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  tho  they  may  feel  that  the  prescription  was  not 
needed  by  themselves,  their  attitude  is  that  of  the  man 
who  wants  to  get  the  most  out  of  anything  that  comes  in 
his  way.  The  old  cocksureness  and  the  bored  indifference 
toward  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  not  primarily  interested 
have  changed  to  a  desire  to  see  what  there  is  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  explains  its  being  put  in  the  required  list.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  these  men  have  completed  the  sem¬ 
ester  now  closed  without  coming  to  enjoy  that  which 
they  began  as  a  prescription.  Their  presence  in  the  class 
is  stimulating  to  the  lecturer  and  their  example  is  salutary 
to  their  classmates.  Their  virility  has  been  tested  in  a 
way  that  admits  of  no  questioning  and  with  them  the 
consequent  fear  of  showing  an  intellectual  interest  has 
vanished.  The  influence  of  this  group  will  be  felt  thru 
many  succeeding  classes  of  students. 

In  addition  to  these  three  general  attitudes  toward 
education  the  effect  of  service  with  the  colors  on  college 
life  is  evinced  in  many  ways,  some  of  them  tangible,  some 
intangible, — scarcely  more  than  atmospheric.  The  college 
student  can  not  be  the  same  that  he  was  in  the  past,  for 
he  is  not  the  same.  In  actual  years  he  is  older  and  has 
the  maturity  which  the  mere  experience  of  having  lived 
longer  brings.  But  these  have  been  no  ordinary  years. 
They  have  been  spent  in  the  forcing  house  of  war,  where 
many  have  grown  from  youth  to  manhood  in  the  space 
of  those  intense  years.  Some  have  been  in  positions  of 
authority  and  have  had  upon  them  the  responsibility  for 
he  lives  of  their  fellows.  These  men  can  not  revert  to 
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the  attitude  of  the  student  of  the  pre-war  period.  Most 
noticeable  is  this  in  personal  conversation  with  the  students. 
The  talk  is  the  talk  of  man  with  man,  not  of  man  with 
youth.  They  have  often  traveled  widely:  “many  are 
the  men  whose  towns  they  have  seen  and  whose  minds 
they  have  learnt.”  Their  ideals,  political,  intellectual, 
social,  religious,  moral, — ideals  which  were  the  product 
of  home,  of  town,  of  church,  of  family,  and  of  general 
environment, — have  been  brought  into  contact  with  different 
ideals  as  strongly  held  by  others  whom  they  learned  to 
respect,  and,  in  the  resulting  orientation,  their  own  have 
lost  that  odor  of  sanctity  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  slow  process  by  which  in  the  past  the  fortunate  or  the 
adventurous  individual  was  liberalized  by  migration  from 
the  small  town  to  the  large  city,  and  this  liberalization 
strengthened  by  travel,  has  been  quickened  and  has  been 
applied  in  the  mass  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
college  men  who  otherwise  would  have  passed  thru  life 
without  these  advantages — advantages  which  in  a  state 
of  peace  are  to  be  had  only  by  the  few. 

The  open-mindedness  which  such  experiences  confer 
is  manifested  in  the  student’s  concern  for  things  in  the 
political  sphere.  All  are  eager  to  hear  discussions  or  to 
give  their  views  on  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  for  the  present  from  the  past.  Even  the 
class  in  literature  or  language  is  not  free  from  questionings 
along  these  lines  whenever  opportunity  arises,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  political  sphere  beyond  all  others  we  feel  that 
the  experience  of  these  tragic  years  of  war  has  not  passed 
unheeded.  The  “Ark  of  the  Constitution,”  to  which 
the  politician  of  yesterday  appealed  when  it  served  his 
purpose,  has  no  longer  the  same  occult  magic  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  These  men  have  seen  other  nations  borne  safely 
thru  stormy  waters  in  arks  entirely  different  from  our 
own  but  equally  seaworthy.  Their  interest  in  comparative 
government  has  been  aroused  and  they  have  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our  own.  The  hue  and 
cry  that  arose  some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  sug- 
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gested  a  wide  extension  of  the  recall,  even  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  presidential  office,  could  not  again  be  exercised 
by  the  same  arguments.  Such  an  extension  of  the  recall 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  good  thing,  but  these  students  have 
seen  other  peoples,  quite  as  highly  civilized  as  they  and 
quite  as  efficient  and  orderly,  working  smoothly  under 
this  system.  If  righteous  men  feel  that  the  basic  structure 
of  our  government  has  become  too  rigid  and  unwieldy 
and  advance  suggestions  for  its  modification  or  revision, 
the  ex-service  student  is  ready  to  weigh  their  arguments 
without  prejudice  and  without  “sickening  fear.”  This 
gain  means  much.  The  smaller  the  number  of  fetiches 
the  greater  the  amount  of  attention  that  can  be  directed 
to  essentials.  That  this  gain  has  gone  far  enough,  so  far 
as  to  bridge  the  gap  between  conservatism  and  reasoned 
progress,  it  is  still  too  early  to  say.  War  arouses  ugly 
passions  and  these  men  found  among  their  companions 
at  home  and  abroad  quite  enough  of  chauvinism,  spread- 
eagleism  and  narrow  nationalism  to  caution  one  to  suspend 
judgment  till  the  fruits  of  the  war  have  been  tested  by 
more  months  and  years  than  have  as  yet  passed  over  our 
heads. 

In  the  realm  of  morals  the  standards  may  be  as  high  as 
they  were  before  the  war,  but  the  basis  of  action  has  changed. 
Morality  by  authority  has  gone.  The  control  of  action 
by  the  dictum  of  the  church  or  of  the  home  has  largely 
disappeared,  as  the  younger  man  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  more  flexible  morality  of  older  men  or  of 
men  from  sections  or  from  nations  differing  from  his  own. 
Then,  too,  the  morality  of  the  soldier  in  time  of  war  has 
always  been  a  thing  apart.  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,  ever  has  and  ever  will  bulk  large 
in  his  philosophy,  no  matter  how  idealistic  his  aims  or  how 
worthy  his  cause.  This  easy-going  hedonism  was  to  a  certain 
extent  controlled  by  the  large  amount  of  instruction  given 
in  the  dangers  of  sexual  disease  and  by  fear  of  the  ^court 
martial  for  drunkenness  and  immorality.  Drunkenness 
and  disease  were  not  tolerated.  A  clean  and  sober  life 
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was  secured  by  arguments  from  expediency  and  not  from 
religious  or  social  taboo.  The  only  scientific  basis  of 
morality  is  expediency.  There  are,  however,  the  higher 
expediencies  as  well  as  the  lower,  and  the  appeal  for  right 
living  had  so  often  in  service  to  be  adapted  to  the  weakest 
members  that  one  can  not  but  view  with  certain  misgivings 
that  side  of  the  ex-service  undergraduate’s  life.  He  has 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  been  brought  into  contact 
with  standards  of  morals  different  from  his  own,  and  whether 
his  action,  guided  by  the  dictates  of  expediency,  will  produce 
as  good  results  as  the  old  dogmatism  remains  to  be  seen. 
Every  change  from  one  standard  of  conduct  to  a  new  and 
more  intelligent  view  causes  a  temporary  lowering  of  the 
moral  tone  of  a  community.  This  statement  is  as  valid 
for  modern  America  as  for  ancient  Rome  and  we  can  not 
expect  the  undergraduate  to  escape  entirely  the  operation 
of  the  rule. 

In  the  realm  of  manners  and  decorum  the  effect  of  the 
war  has  been  most  deplorable.  Thrown  into  contact 
with  men  whose  standards  in  this  respect  were  far  below 
his  own,  the  undergraduate,  in  his  very  natural  attempts 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  being  “high-brow”  and  to  show 
himself  a  “good  mixer,”  adopted  the  vocabulary  of  the 
lowest.  Now  the  army,  any  army,  has  never  been  a 
mirror  which  reflected  the  most  refined  taste  in  the  choice 
of  words.  Yet  even  the  young  instructors  who  went 
into  service  with  the  colors  will  stoutly  maintain  the  effec¬ 
tiveness,  the  necessity,  they  will  say,  of  employing  the 
army’s  expletives  to  get  results.  But  whereas  the  latter 
have  returned  to  circles  in  which  such  words  can  no  longer 
pass  current,  the  same  inhibition  does  not  apply  to  the 
undergraduate.  He  may  continue,  without  falling  into 
disfavor  with  his  mates,  the  vocabulary  of  his  army  days. 
This  will  not  show,  if  one  knows  only  the  language  of  his 
students  in  the  classroom.  But  let  one  hear  the  students 
conversing  where  these  restraints  are  removed,  at  their 
sports  or  on  student  trains,  and  he  will  quickly  come  to 
the  belief  that  the  excesses  of  student  vocabulary  in  the 
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direction  of  indecency  and  of  profanity  have  passed  almost 
out  of  the  realm  of  manners  and  into  the  realm  of  morals. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  cheapening  and  a  vulgarizing  of 
student  life  and  intercourse,  it  is  highly  to  be  regretted. 
The  poverty  of  his  vocabulary  previously  was  lamentable 
enough.  Witness  the  illustration  of  a  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  educator  who  relates  how,  after  an  English  scholar 
had  delivered  a  lecture,  important  in  conception  and 
adorned  with  all  the  distinction  of  European  diction,  an 
alumnus  of  the  university  where  the  lecture  was  being 
delivered  rushed  up  to  the  visiting  scholar  and,  grasping 
him  by  the  hand,  declared:  “That  was  a  bully  lecture.” 
Supplement  the  existing  poverty  with  riches  drawn  from 
the  dregs  of  language,  its  deformed  and  illegitimate  children, 
and  you  have  the  careless  speech  of  many  of  the  ex-service 
men.  This  is  one  of  the  minor  results  of  the  war  which 
we  must  recognize  and  work  to  efface. 

Unexpected  benefits  which  the  war  conferred  are  con¬ 
tinually  appearing  to  the  keen  observer.  The  college 
man  now  wants  to  travel.  He  wants  to  get  back  to  see 
more  of  Europe  at  his  leisure  and  not  on  the  hurried  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  Y  or  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  Awol. 
The  college  man  sees  the  advantage  of  learning  to  speak 
some  other  tongue  than  his  own — that  most  difficult  of 
all  lessons  to  teach  Americans.  The  college  man  has  been 
exposed  in  the  camps  here  and  abroad  to  a  variety  of 
entertainment;  he  has  heard  lectures  on  every  subject 
of  major  interest  under  the  sun.  Professors  of  art  and 
the  exponents  of  the  great  things  in  music  and  drama  vied 
with  vaudeville  and  the  movies  in  keeping  him  entertained. 
The  undergraduates,  as  a  result,  in  increasingly  large 
numbers  show  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of  art 
and  music  and  good  drama.  Lectures  and  excursions 
here  and  abroad  were  not  entirely  in  vain.  If  in  service 
the  movies  became  a  habit  that  he  has  not  yet  broken, 
still  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  entertainment  offered  did 
not  always  fall  on  barren  ground.  Again,  to  athletics 
and  the  out-of-door  life  the  war  has  made  him  all  the  more 
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devoted.  Into  these  he  throws  himself  with  all  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  he  went  over  the  top,  in  action  or  in  prac¬ 
tise;  and  the  rougher  sports — if  that  adjective  be  under¬ 
stood  as  carrying  no  connotation  of  reproach, — football 
and  boxing,  have  gained  an  even  greater  vogue  than  they 
had  in  ante-bellum  days.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  in  England  have  attempted  to  make  epic 
the  Beckett-Carpentier  bout,  as  if  it  were  a  twentieth 
century  repetition  of  the  duel  of  Paris  and  Menelaus  for 
the  possession  of  fair  Helen.  This  is  evidence  that  the 
movement  there  is  in  the  same  direction.  A  great  impetus 
has  been  given  to  intercollegiate  rivalry  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  intercompany,  interregimental,  and  international 
rivalries  of  the  war  period  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  above  seem  to  be  the  chief  effects  of  the  war  as 
they  appear  in  the  demobilized  soldier  before  us.  They 
have  little  connection  with  his  actual  experiences  in  battle, 
where  there  were  such  experiences.  But  with  death  always 
in  the  offing,  adding  its  pressure  to  the  soldier’s  work  and 
play,  the  impressions  sank  deeper  than  they  would  have 
under  any  other  conditions.  In  all  that  the  student  does, 
be  it  work  or  be  it  play,  there  is  evident  to  even  the  least 
attentive  observer  an  intensity  unknown  before  the  war. 
This  intensity  may  be  only  transitory,  but  while  it  lasts 
we  shall  make  the  most  of  it. 

If  then  the  query  arises  as  to  the  reason  for  the  great 
slaughter  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of 
return  to  the  peace  basis  reported  from  all  over  the  country, 
the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  war  and  the  drawing  off  of  the  most  capable 
of  the  teachers  into  service  lowered  the  grade  of  the  work  in 
the  preparatory  schools.  This  fact  the  unvarying  standards 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  June,  1919, 
amply  demonstrated.  With  such  unprecedented  numbers 
crowding  to  the  colleges,  many  of  them  thru  certification  or  on 
regents’  counts,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  unfit  should  be 
numerically,  if  not  proportionally,  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  who  returned  from  service  after  a  two 
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years’  interval  had  forgotten  much  of  the  background 
necessary  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  This  demanded  more  than 
the  usual  effort  and  some  were  unwilling  to  expend  the 
amount  of  labor  required.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
results  of  the  first  term’s  work  were  easily  foreseen.  They 
do  not  seriously  affect  the  general  situation. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  the  war,  with  its  innumerable  priva¬ 
tions,  its  incalculable  sufferings,  its  superhuman  heroisms, 
its  countless  sacrifices,  has  emerged  a  world,  not  chastened, 
as  we  had  hoped,  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  reason,  but  with 
two  hostilities  and  two  hatreds  growing  where  one  had 
grown  before,  with  social  upheaval  everywhere  rife,  with 
national  lines  jealously  drawn  and  closely  guarded,  with 
bitter  rivalry,  where  there  is  not  actual  chaos,  in  world 
trade,  with  panicky  suspicion  replacing  that  business  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  faith  upon  which  all  extensive  interna¬ 
tional  intercourse  must  rest.  The  prospect  before  us 
would  sober  even  the  most  irresponsible.  Never  before 
have  the  colleges  been  called  upon  for  so  necessary  a  service  of 
healing  to  a  world  sick  and  suffering.  Never  before  have 
they  with  so  serious  and  so  firm  a  resolve  faced  their  great 
responsibilities.  Among  these  is  the  duty  to  recognize 
in  the  ex-service  undergraduate  a  new  type  in  our  midst 
and  intelligently  to  attack  the  problem  of  how  to  correct 
the  evil  and  how  to  hold  fast  the  good  that  spring  from 
his  service  with  the  colors. 

WiLiyiAM  Stuart  Messer 

Dartmouth  Colleob, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COORDINATION 

American  collegiate  architecture  has  always  been  con¬ 
spicuous  because  of  its  lack  of  homogeneity.  Buildings 
have  been  erected  to  serve  immediate  needs  and  the  type 
of  construction  apparently  has  been  chosen  because  of 
adaptability  or  because  it  reflected  some  current  architec¬ 
tural  fancy.  As  these  buildings  multiplied,  the  college 
world  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  in  a  most  important 
phase  of  its  existence,  namely,  the  monumental  character 
of  the  buildings  comprising  its  campus,  there  was  wholly 
lacking  that  indefinable  feeling  or  atmosphere  which 
properly  should  be  part  of  the  temporal  material  body 
which  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual 
and  intellectual  body.  For  the  past  two  decades  intensive 
study  has  been  given  at  practically  every  institution  to  an 
effort  to  mold  together  these  inharmonious,  and,  in  some 
respects,  conflicting  expressions  of  architectural  feeling. 
Campus  conditions  are  being  studied,  not  so  much  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  present  needs,  but  more 
particularly  to  assure  a  plan  of  development  that,  when 
completed,  will  typify  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  whole 
institution. 

I 

College  administration  has  in  a  large  measure  paralleled 
its  architecture,  and  a  study  of  administrative  method,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  leads  one  to  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  to  maintain  high  standards  in  educa¬ 
tion  with  such  mediocrity  in  administrative  organization. 
As  colleges  and  universities  expanded,  administrative 
departments  have  been  added  to  ease  the  load  where 
heaviest,  with  the  result  that  the  administrative  charts 
of  no  two  institutions  bear  much  similarity,  and  even  in 
nomenclature  there  is  wide  divergence  in  meaning.  Even 
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in  the  most  important  executive  positions  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  title  and  function.  The  chief  executive  is 
severally  known  as  President,  Chancellor,  and  Provost. 
Another  important  administrative  office,  namely.  Secretary, 
is  in  the  variety  of  functions  at  different  institutions  largely 
omnibus  in  character.  The  incumbent  is  not  only  the 
recorder  for  the  Trustees,  and  the  custodian  of  the  great 
seal,  but  is  sometimes  Purchasing  Agent,  Collection  Agent, 
custodian  of  trust  funds.  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  or  the  head  of  any  one  of  several  other  adminis¬ 
trative  offices,  which  properly  would  appear  upon  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  chart.  The  Treasurer  likewise  has  no  certain 
status  in  collegiate  circles.  In  some  places  he  is  the  most 
important  financial  officer,  second  only  to  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  constructive  deliberations  of  the  corporation. 
Elsewhere  his  chief  functions  are  those  of  a  collection 


agency,  or  he  may  be  merely  a  disbursing  officer.  A 
title  common  to  university  practise  is  that  of  Bursar,  and 
yet,  from  personal  experience,  I  know  there  are  no  two 
institutions  in  the  country  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
Bursar  are  exactly  the  same.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  degree  of  variation  has  been  further  emphasized  in 
many  institutions  by  the  creation  of  the  positions  of  Comp¬ 
troller  and  Business  Manager. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  criticism  of  intercollegiate 
nomenclature  and  terminology  is  captious.  To  any  such, 
I  would  recommend  Bulletin  No.  22,  1919,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  containing  a  Survey  of  Higher 
Education  for  1916-1918.  In.  this  there  is  a  report  made 
by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  National  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
appointed  some  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner 
Claxton,  making  certain  recommendations,  which  define 
such  simple  and  constantly  used  terms  as  “department,” 


“course,”  “group,”  “curriculum,” 


“school”  and  “college.” 


It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  an  organization  of  business 


officers  desires  to  effect  reforms  in  college  and  university 


administration,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  it  should 
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apply  itself  is  to  recommend  the  definition  and  scope  of 
function  of  the  various  administrative  departments  and 
offices  forming  a  part  of  the  operating  organization.  Unless 
we  can  agree  upon  a  common  definition  of  the  terms  used 
in  collegiate  business  practise,  our  efforts  to  coordinate 
and  simplify  administration  will  be  materially  hampered. 

The  pathetic  lack  of  business  organization  and  system 
in  many  of  our  institutions  was  demonstrated  during 
the  period  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps.  The 
conferences  held  by  the  District  Business  Managers  of  the 
War  Department  with  some  of  the  executives  disclosed 
that  apparently  the  only  books  of  original  entry  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  ledgers  maintained  at  these  institutions  consisted 
of  the  backs  of  envelopes,  or  scraps  of  memoranda  filed 
in  the  wallet  of  the  President.  The  war  has  brought 
many  helpful  reforms.  May  we  not  reasonably  feel  that 
interest  in  the  development  of  scientific  business  practises 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  a  direct  result  of  our  recent 
experience?  We  were  glad  to  come  thru  without  having 
the  weaknesses  of  our  respective  systems  publicly  exposed, 
and  we  are  now  anxious  to  set  our  house  in  order  so  that 
at  no  future  time  will  we  be  similarly  embarrassed. 

II 

One  very  pointed  and  persistent  prod  that  is  speeding 
us  on  the  path  of  rectitude  is  the  consciousness  that  unless 
we  are  in  a  position  to  show  the  great  foundations, — the 
Carnegie  and  the  Rockefeller, — and  other  large  dispensers 
of  private  benefactions,  as  well  as  the  agencies  that  ad¬ 
minister  and  appropriate  federal  and  state  funds,  that 
we  are  a  going  concern  in  the  quality  of  the  product  that 
we  turn  out,  and  that  we  maintain  an  adequate  organiza¬ 
tion  underlying  this,  our  chances  of  substantial  aid  annually 
grow  less.  It  takes  more  than  a  sentimental  or  emotional 
appeal  to  win  large  donations  at  the  present  time.  The 
man  who  is  able  to  bestow  munificently  demands  assurance 
that  his  investment  in  a  charitable  or  educational  enter¬ 
prise  will  bring  the  same  large  measure  of  return,  or  divi¬ 
dends  in  service  performed,  that  he  would  expect  in  investing 
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his  money  in  a  business  enterprise.  If  you  can  assure  his 
accountant  that  you  are  thoroly  up-to-date  in  your  ad¬ 
ministrative  practises  and  can  show  him  in  graphic  form 
the  entire  business  of  education  as  carried  on  at  your  plant, 
the  likelihood  of  favorable  consideration  is  very  materially 
increased. 

The  corporate  powers  of  practically  all  of  our  institutions 
are  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who,  as  the  name  implies, 
hold  the  property  of  the  institution  in  trust.  This  legal 
title  to  property,  reposed  in  the  Trustees,  reflects  the 
confidence,  or  the  obligation  arising  from  the  confidence,- 
that  they  will  faithfully  apply  the  property  according  to 
such  confidence.  The  sacredness  of  trusteeship  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  perversions  of  trust  funds  are  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  in  collegiate  finance.  If  those  in  whom 
the  legal  title  to  the  institution’s  property  is  vested  are 
known  as  trustees,  are  not  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  or  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  just  as  much  stewards  of  a  public  trust?  In 
this  sense  every  administrative  officer  is  co-responsible 
with  the  Trustees  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  the  institution  for  the  promotion  of  its  work.  If  we 
accept  this  ideal  of  service,  the  problem  of  administrative 
coordination  becomes  greatly  simplified,  and  the  test 
of  our  routine,  therefore,  should  be  two-fold;  first,  does  it 
facilitate  the  work  for  which  the  corporation  exists, — 
namely,  to  promote  and  foster  the  highest  educational 
ideals, — and  secondly,  does  it  accomplish  such  work  with 
the  least  expenditure  consistent  with  efficient  organization? 

Ill 

Owing  to  the  confusion  in  terminology  above  alluded  to 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  discussion  of  administrative  coordina¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  begin  with  certain  generalizations. 
One  of  the  favorite  indoor  sports  of  administrative  officers 
who  have  to  deal  with  organization  is  the  preparation  of 
diagrams,  charts,  and  other  graphs  which,  according  to 
their  views,  would  give  a  thoroly  articulated  organization, 
in  which  the  natural  flow  of  work  is  carried  in  well  directed 
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currents  from  one  level  of  administration  to  the  next. 
I  confess  that  this  is  a  game  of  most  absorbing  interest  to 
me.  However,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  the  evil  of  over-organization.  Simplicity, 
economy,  and  efficiency  do  not  demand  an  intricate  scheme 
or  system  of  administration.  The  primary  consideration 
of  every  administrative  officer  should  be  to  do  his  work 
in  such  a  way  that  the  most  efficient  aid  is  thus  given  to 
the  educational  departments.  Experience  has  shown, — 
and  in  this,  unfortunately,  the  human  factor  plays  an 
important  part, — that  spheres  of  influence,  responsibility, 
and  authority  of  the  various  administrative  divisions  and 
officers  should  be  clearly  established. 

As  a  basis  of  discussion,  we  may  regard,  I  think,  an  ideal 
scheme  of  organization  somewhat  as  follows: 

I  Control — The  control  of  the  corporation  is  vested  in 
the  body  having  legal  title  to  all  property  and  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  The  control  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

II  Chiej  Executive — The  titular  head  of  the  institution 
naturally  is  the  person  responsible  for  the  formulation 
of  its  educational  policy.  His  responsibility,  of  course, 
is  to  the  corporation,  and  to  him  logically  all  other  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  are  subordinate  and  more  or  less  directly 
responsible. 

III  Main  Divisions — Under  the  chief  executive,  the 
activities  of  the  institution  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  zones  or  spheres  of  influence : 

A — The  Educational  Division. 

B — The  Student  Welfare  Division. 

C — The  Operating  Division. 

These  divisions  in  a  measure  correspond  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing,  sales  and  operating  divisions  of  an  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion. 

By  zoning  the  activities  in  this  way,  practically  every 
phase  of  University  work  naturally  classifies  itself.  In 
the  educational  division  there  would  be  two  principal 
groups,  namely,  the  faculties  of  instruction,  which  is  the 
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keystone  of  our  endeavor,  and  the  sub-division  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  Under  the  Student  Welfare  Divi¬ 
sion  the  groups  are  (a)  Housing  and  Welfare,  (6)  Associa¬ 
tions,  (c)  Activities.  In  the  operating  division  the  three  sub¬ 
divisions  are  (o)  Archives,  (6)  Finance,  (c)  Administration. 

Under  each  of  these  divisions,  local  conditions,  no  doubt, 
would  disclose  the  fact  that  some  offices  or  functionaries 
would  have  duties  which  overlap.  Thus  the  Dormitories 
would  affect  a  sub-division  under  Student  Welfare,  and 
two  sub-divisions  under  Operating;  namely,  Finance  and 
Administration.  The  Registration  Office  or  the  Admis¬ 
sions  Office  similarly  would  affect  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Operating  Administration  sub-divisions.  Having 
arranged  or  grouped  our  respective  administrative  offices 
or  departments  according  to  such  a  classification  is  not 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  merely 
brings  us  to  a  practical  consideration  of  them. 

IV 

If  you  examine  the  content  of  an  office  of  educational 
administration  or  operating  administration  as  at  present 
constituted  at  most  institutions,  you  will  find  much  that 
calls  for  reform.  The  obvious  duplication,  delay,  mis¬ 
information,  misunderstanding,  and  unnecessarily  involved 
routine,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  We  will  devote  our 
attention  to  more  important  and  far-reaching  factors  of 
mal-administration . 

Let  us  take  the  administrative  office  of  a  dean  of  a  school 
in  an  institution  whose  administrative  practise  has  not 
yet  been  thoroly  modernized,  and  I  take  it  the  illustration 
■will  fit  conditions  where  most  of  us  are  associated.  If  the 
department  operates  under  a  budget,  we  will  find  that  the 
dean  not  only  administers  the  instructional  budget  but 
also  the  administrative  salaries  budget,  involving  the 
employment  of  the  office  staff  as  well  as  the  janitors,  watch¬ 
men  and  laboratory  assistants.  He  also  includes  items 
of  building  operation  and  maintenance,  and  is  the  responsi¬ 
ble  custodian  of  the  building  or  buildings  in  which  his 
courses  are  given. 
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We  are,  therefore,  presented  with  a  situation  in  which  an 
officer,  whose  chief  work  and  training  are  those  of  a  teacher, 
not  only  acts  as  an  educational  administrator  but  also 
functions  as  a  building  superintendent  and  an  office  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  neither  time  nor  interest  to  make  tests  in 
efficiency  in  either  of  these  engrafted  duties,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  curve  of  work  accom¬ 
plished  in  relation  to  the  amount  expended.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  man  whose  aims  are  educa¬ 
tional,  will  stop  to  study  the  latest  developments  in  building 
superintendence  and  administration,  nor  yet  to  examine 
the  complexities  of  modern  office  management  with  its 
application  of  the  best  types  of  labor-saving  devices  which 
play  such  an  important  part  in  the  conduct  of  any  up-to- 
date  office. 

The  inference  is  obvious.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
important  functions  of  administrative  coordination  is  to 
relieve  educational  administrators  of  all  duties  which  are 
not  purely  educational  in  character.  If  the  divisions  of 
educational  administration  are  organized  vertically,  cer¬ 
tain  operating  departments  should  be  organized  horizon¬ 
tally.  Building  care,  maintenance  and  custody  are  no 
part  of  educational  administration.  The  needs  of  the 
educational  departments  in  the  use  of  the  building  are  of 
paramount  importance,  but  such  use  is  as  tenant  and  not 
as  owner.  Building  administration,  with  charge  of  the 
cleaning  and  policing  force,  should  be  vested  solely  in  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  or  whatever  operat¬ 
ing  department  corresponds  thereto. 

V 

The  question  of  office  management  and  system  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  important  before  us,  and  worthy  of 
serious  and  earnest  consideration.  It  permeates  every 
activity, — educational,  welfare,  and  operating, — and  in  its 
effectiveness  spells  the  success  or  failure  of  administrative 
coordination.  Not  only  is  every  dean  an  incipient  office 
manager,  but  your  Directors  of  Bureaus,  Purchasing  Agents, 
Superintendents,  and  every  other  administrative  officer, 
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must,  along  with  their  specialties,  be  more  or  less  attentive 
students  of  office  practise  and  routine.  As  a  result,  we 
engage  a  high-priced  executive,  and  then,  instead  of  using 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  his  time  on  those  matters  in  which 
he  is  expert,  we  insist  on  his  devoting  a  large  part  of  his 
time  and  thought  to  office  routine,  in  which  he  probably 
has  little  interest  and  less  aptitude.  The  time  of  a  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent  should  be  spent  in  studying  market  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  buying  to  the  best  advantage,  which  ofttimes 
means  more  than  a  study  of  price-lists.  An  efficient 
Superintendent  should  not  sap  his  energies  with  the  vexa¬ 
tions  and  annoyances  of  office  details.  Office  management 
is  rapidly  developing  into  an  exact  science  calling  for  the 
services  of  a  trained  expert,  and  showing  in  return  very 
material  economies,  as  well  as  improved  administrative 
routine. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  w'e  relieve  educational 
administration  of  all  duties  incident  to  -  operation,  and 
that  within  operation  itself,  accounting,  office  practise, 
and  other  classifiable  duties  and  responsibilities  should  be 
properly  segregated. 

Another  glaring  fault  of  our  “unit”  system  of  adminis¬ 
trative  organization  is  that  each  office  becomes  a  little 
business  world  in  itself.  Equipment  is  unnecessarily 
duplicated,  service  is  only  in  part  supervised,  and  practise 
reflects  the  experience  or  whim  of  the  chief.  The  result 
is  often  extravagance  and  waste,  with  a  low  average  of 
accomplishment,  as  well  as  heart-aches  and  discontent 
among  the  personnel  due  to  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  work  and  wages.  The  handling  of  office  practise  and 
system  thru  a  centralized^  administrative  agency  will  not 
purge  us  of  all  our  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  but 
it  will  at  least  point  out  for  us  the  high  road  to  business 
salvation.  It  will  never  fully  remove  that  stumbling- 
block  to  reform,  the  human  element.  Educators  are  no 
more  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  than  are  administrative 
officers,  and  no  less  responsive  when  they  are  appealed  to 
for  cooperation.  It  is  only  by  holding  before  us  the  ideal 
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that  the  purpose  of  all  administration  is  to  promote  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  as  administrative  officers  we  are  all  stewards 
of  a  public  trust,  that  we  can  confidently  demand  from 
all  those  associated  with  us  in  this  high  enterprise,  the 
fullest  measure  of  administrative  coordination,  which, 
when  stripped  of  its  high-sounding  verbiage,  is  none  other 
than  whole-hearted  and  intelligent  “team  work.” 

William  Otto  Miller 

Comptroller’s  Office, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


V 

PRESENT  DAY  COLEEGE  PROBLEMS 

It  is  quite  the  fashionable  thing  nowadays  to  poke  fun 
at  the  college  professor  and  the  college  student  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  usefulness  of  both  has  been  proved  time 
and  again,  particularly  and  recently  in  the  Great  War.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  young  man  and  woman  should  have  the 
benefit  of  higher  education,  and  it  is  admitted  that  teach¬ 
ers  are  necessary  for  this  higher  education,  but  for  reasons, 
both  good  and  bad,  the  student  and  the  professor  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  ridicule.  Much  of  it  no  doubt  is  de¬ 
served,  but  more  of  it  is  not.  The  writer  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  university  faculty  in  his  middle  life  after  what  may 
be  called  a  successful  business  career,  and  hence  he  feels 
that  he  can  write  of  college  problems  with  some  detach¬ 
ment  and  yet  with  some  knowledge. 

I 

The  founders  of  the  first  American  colleges  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  growth  and  development  of  education 
any  more  than  Morse  envisaged  the  wireless  or  Watts  the 
gas  engine.  Their  faith  in  the  value  of  the  college  must 
have  been  supreme;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  made 
the  sacrifices  they  did.  The  faith  of  the  fathers  has  been 
handed  down,  but,  like  their  religious  faith,  has  undergone 
mutations  and  permutations,  until  it  has  become  more  or 
less  unrecognizable,  but  it  is  still  going  strong.  We  do  not 
hear  so  much  of  Mark  Hopkins,  his  log  and  his  student,  nor 
of  the  deep  impress  of  the  teacher  on  the  individuality  of 
the  youth,  but  we  do  hear  more  of  the  mighty  endow¬ 
ments,  of  commodious  and  complete  laboratories.  We  do 
not  hear  so  much  about  the  classics  and  the  humanities, 
but  much  more  about  chemistry,  physics,  economics,  and 
psychology.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  about  the  devoted 
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teachers  who  are  giving  their  lives  humbly  and  lovingly 
to  the  making  of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  but  we  do  hear 
continually  of  schools  that  produce  cake-winners  in  business 
and  the  professions.  We  hear  less  of  the  sacrifices  of  faith¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  professors,  but  more,  much  more,  of 
teachers’  unions,  or  leagues,  and  of  the  desertion  of  the 
quiet,  academic  shades  for  the  skyscrapers  and  industrial 
plants.  So  be  it.  Scholastic  waters,  too,  run  under  the 
bridge. 

No  one  can  have  any  quarrel  with  the  Statement  that  the 
professor  must  live,  and  perhaps  have  his  automobile  as 
well.  Nor  need  there  be  any  irreconcilable  quarrel  with 
the  trend  from  the  humanities  to  practical  and  vocational 
education,  if  only  extremes  are  avoided.  The  chief  require¬ 
ment,  after  all,  of  the  college  graduate  is  that  he  should 
have  a  broad  mind,  trained  and  attuned  to  the  needs  of 
society.  If  the  engineer  has  learned  only  how  to  build 
bridges,  he  is  a  failure.  If'  the  business  man  has  learned 
only  how  to  build  a  fortune  for  his  son  to  dissipate,  his 
education  is  useless.  If  the  lawyer’s  chief  purpose  is  to 
organize  billion  dollar  trusts,  and  to  keep  wealthy  clients 
out  of  jail,  his  diploma  represents  nothing  of  real  worth. 
If  the  physician  has  skill  merely  in  performing  more  or 
less  difiicult  and  more  or  less  unnecessary  operations  for 
high  fees,  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  noble  calling.  If, 
however,  all  these  men  gained  with  their  college  education  a 
lofty  sense  of  their  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  society, 
education  is  worth  all  it  has  cost,  whether  at  the  expense 
of  philanthropists  or  the  state. 

For  the  obvious  changes  in  the  methods,  environment, 
and  conditions  of  education,  the  reasons  are  simple  and  on 
the  surface,  being  found  in  the  various  changes  in  society. 
In  the  first  place  must  be  reckoned  the  startling  numbers 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  colleges,  a  steady 
increase  for  many  decades  and  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  year  following  the  War.  Enrollment  has  been 
swollen  from  two  causes:  thousands  who  dropped  out  to 
enter  some  sort  of  war  service,  men  and  women,  have  re- 
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sumed  college  work  so  patriotically  interrupted;  heavily 
augmented  freshman  classes,  due  to  the  fictitious  prosperity, 
thanks  to  which  thousands  of  parents  are  indulging  the  am¬ 
bition  and  luxury  of  sending  their  children  to  college. 

A  great  deal  of  pessimism  has  been  uttered  around  the 
allegation  that  too  many  young  people  are  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  higher  education,  that  good  mechanics  are  being 
spoiled  to  make  poor  professional  men.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  more  serious  reasons  than  that  for  pessimism  in  the 
world  to-day.  The  desire  for  education  is  not  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  or  discouraged,  or  even  the  motives  back  of  it,  unless 
they  lead  to  vicious  results.  We  hear  it  said  that  young 
people  go  to  college  solely  to  have  a  good  time  and  to  squan¬ 
der  money,  or  to  get  into  a  higher  social  stratum.  Even  so, 
is  either  one  of  the  motives  likely  to  be  a  serious  crime  against 
society?  Certainly  they  will  have  a  good  time,  the  best 
time  often  of  their  lives,  with  the  chance  of  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  better  citizenship.  Every  professor  can  give  il¬ 
lustrations  of  trifling,  dawdling,  butterfly  students  that 
have  found  themselves  during  the  course  of  four  years, 
and  have  gone  forth  to  win  success.  The  social  instinct 
is  strong  in  young  people,  and  they  must  have  their  fling, 
both  in  college  and  out.  If  the  college  allows  these  “good 
timers”  to  go  to  excess,  and  lowers  scholastic  standards  to 
permit  them  to  remain  as  students,  who  comes  in  for  the 
blame?  I  believe  thoroly  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  fri¬ 
volity,  if  such  is  the  right  word,  in  student  activities,  and  in 
inter-collegiate  athletics,  firmly  convinced  that,  when 
the  side-show  overshadows  the  big  tent,  the  fault  is  not 
that  of  the  students,  but  of  those  who  have  the  power  of 
control  and  regulation.  If  some  of  the  youths  in  college 
squander  money,  whose  fault  is  that?  Primarily,  of 
course,  of  the  parents,  but  they  have  excuses.  One  well- 
to-do  father  complained  to  me  that  the  fraternity  formal 
cost  him  for  his  son  something  like  $20,  and  incidentally 
he  criticized  the  let-alone  policy  of  the  college  authorities. 
But,  he  added,  he  could  make  almost  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  have  his  son  look  like  a  “piker.”  This  same  father 
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had  “sacrificed”  for  his  son  all  thru  high  school,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  including  a  big  automobile  for  the  youngster. 

The  second  doubtful  motive  for  attending  college,  as 
already  set  down,  is  that  of  improving  one’s  social  condi¬ 
tion.  Is  there  anything  inherently  wrong  about  that? 
Let  the  man  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone.  Social 
climbing  is  one  of  the  beauties  and  privileges  of  a  democ¬ 
racy.  When  we  can  not  get  out  of  the  stratum  in  which 
we  are  bom,  we  will  sink  to  the  pre-war  conditions  of 
Europe.  If  by  going  to  college  the  young  man  makes  as¬ 
sociations  that  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  him  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  business,  knock  off  his  rough  corners  and  polish 
his  manners  as  well  as  his  mind,  why  should  he  not  go  to 
college?  It  is  always  dangerous  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  motives  of  youth  or  age. 

The  pure  motive  for  a  college  career  is,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  love  of  wisdom  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  what  it  will 
bring  in  culture,  ideas,  and  good  citizenship.  Moreover, 
some  of  us  prefer  to  think  that  that  is  the  motive  of  the 
great  majority.  The  “rah-rah”  boy  makes  the  most  noise, 
but  he  is  by  no  means  typical  of  the  student  body,  which 
is  generally  serious-minded,  forward-looking,  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Besides,  when  everything  has  been  said,  the  college 
graduate  does  make  good  in  preponderating  numbers. 
The  occasional  one  told  about  in  the  newspapers  who  is 
found  motoring  a  street  car  instead  of  a  twin  six,  the  one 
who  has  “gone  to  the  dogs,”  or  the  one  who  is  found  in  the 
penitentiary,  proves  nothing  except  the  big  things  the 
public  expects  of  the  graduate. 

Numbers,  then,  have  indisputably  altered,  increased, 
and  complicated  the  problems  of  the  modern  college  both 
as  to  the  character  of  the  students  and  as  to  their  motives, 
altho  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  present  percentage  of 
idlers,  spendthrifts,  and  dunderheads  is  larger  than  it  was 
a  generation  ago.  Methods  have  inevitably  changed  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  The  close  contact  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Large 
classes  and  sections  limit  the  amount  of  personal  attention 
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and  observation;  quizzes  are  not  as  profitable  as  they 
should  be;  formal  lectures  displace  discussion;  added 
stress  is  necessarily  placed  upon  examinations  and  theses. 

Even  more  regrettable  than  these  tendencies  is  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  college  to  engage  capable  instructors.  Altho 
endowments  and  other  resources  seem  enormous,  they  are 
far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  When  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  provided  for  twenty-five  hundred  students 
in  freshman  English,  or  eighteen  hundred  in  freshman 
chemistry,  where  are  the  teachers  to  come  from,  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  them?  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
assistants  must  be  used,  with  consequent  loss  of  efficiency. 
It  has  long  been  a  common  and  justified  complaint 
of  freshmen  that  they  had  better  teachers  in  the  high 
school  from  which  they  came,  whereas  they  had  been  led  to 
believe  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  Besides  this  is  the 
far  too  frequent  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  professor 
to  teach  elementary  courses,  holding  that  they  are  not 
worthy  of  his  high  brows.  But  how,  may  it  be  ever  so 
mildly  inquired,  are  we  to  have  brilliant  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  if  they  have  not  been  properly  inspired  in  their  fresh¬ 
man  year?  If  we  are  to  measure  our  institution’s  success 
by  numbers  in  attendance  we  will  find  the  teaching  problem 
increasingly  severe,  if  not  insolvable. 

II 

Other  new  problems  besides  those  of  enlarged  atten¬ 
dance  are  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  war  has  affected  the 
trend  of  education  somewhat  as  it  has  the  methods  of 
government  and  business,  altho  perhaps  not  so  spectacu¬ 
larly.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  due  to  the  return  of  former  students  and  the  coming 
of  those  whose  way  has  been  made  easy  by  prosperity. 
Another  effect  is  seen  in  the  proved  efficiency  of  science  in 
war  and  industry,  with  the  corollary  that  education  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  success.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
college  is  the  short  cut  to  education,  even  if  it  is  not  a  royal 
road.  Self-education,  commendable  as  it  is,  is  too  long 
and  tortuous  a  road  in  this  century,  and  few  travel  it. 
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The  unusual  registration  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  all 
over  the  country  indicates  that  young  men  are  attracted 
by  the  prizes  in  that  field.  Schools  of  commerce  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration  are  growing  like  boom  towns,  for  to¬ 
day  the  man  with  knowledge  of  the  science  and  theory  of 
economics  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  clerk 
who  has  been  promoted  from  officeboydom.  It  is  the  same 
advantage  that  the  college-trained  law  student  has  over 
the  man  who  has  read  law  in  an  attorney’s  office. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  thousands  of  young  men  in 
college  to-day  have  been  in  the  army  and  navy,  with  re¬ 
sultant  seriousness  of  purpose,  older  in  years  and  exper¬ 
ience  than  the  average  student.  A  few  of  them  perhaps 
were  spoiled  physically  and  mentally  by  their  awful  ex¬ 
periences,  but  most  of  them  are  as  bound  to  win  now  as 
they  were  to  beat  the  Hun  to  his  knees.  The  federal 
government’s  wise  determination  to  make  possible  an 
education  for  ex-service  men  has  brought  another  problem 
to  the  colleges,  in  that  for  the  most  part  these  men  had  not 
prepared  for  college  in  the  usual  way.  Their  matureness 
and  their  determination,  however,  may  offset  their  handicap. 

The  war’s  influence  has  been  felt  markedly  on  the  in¬ 
structional  force  of  the  college,  hundreds  of  whom  left  the 
campus  forever,  when  they  threw  themselves  into  the  world 
conflict  as  men  of  the  line,  as  engineers,  or  as  civilians. 
Remunerative  positions  later  opened  for  them,  too  tempting 
to  be  denied.  Men  of  bright  promise  in  college  work 
have  been  lost  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  have  to  be  found  and  trained.  I  know  older  men, 
however,  who  refused  flattering  offers  to  enter  commercial 
life,  because  they  loved  their  profession.  The  war  changed 
materially  the  proverbial  public  attitude  toward  the  col¬ 
lege  professor,  for  he  speedily  showed  himself  much  more 
than  a  theorist  and  dreamer  unfit  for  anything  else  than 
teaching.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  this  gulf  between 
the  professor  and  the  other  part  of  society.  The  fault, 
however,  is  in  both  their  houses.  The  professor  too  often 
maintains  a  rather  superior  air,  an  intellectual  holier-than- 
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thou  attitude,  while  the  public,  even  the  college  graduate, 
often  manifests  a  kind  of  contempt  and  disdain  that  either 
he  can  not,  or  is  unwilling  to,  overcome.  I  think  I  have 
observed  a  different  feeling  toward  the  professor  on  the 
part  of  the  student  who  has  returned  from  service.  It  is 
a  more  of  a  man-to-man  attitude  instead  of  awe,  which  is 
the  best  word  I  know  to  describe  the  old  feeling. 

The  war  has  had  another  effect  on  the  college  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  faculty,  perhaps  more  far-reaching  than  those 
already  suggested,  an  effect  that  is  the  natural  reflection 
of  the  general  unrest.  It  was  manifested  first  in  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  higher  salaries,  and  with  that  issue  raised  came  a 
procession  of  grievances  seldom  so  vigorously  put  forth  by 
teachers.  Remuneration,  never  large,  shrunk  before  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  if  increases  in  pay  did  come  they 
were  not  at  all  in  proper  ratio  to  needs.  Organizations 
were  formed,  with  gestures  of  alliance  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  the  panacea  of  all  troubles.  With 
the  inevitable  adoption  of  constitutions  and  platforms  a 
whole  pandora  box  of  vexations,  anxieties  and  miseries 
was  opened,  from  time  schedules  to  janitorial  service.  The 
step  from  criticism  of  administrative  officers  to  fellow 
teachers  was  easy.  Restlessness  and  agitation  saturated 
the  atmosphere.  The  spirit  of  discontent  hovered  over 
the  campus.  The  student  body  perceived  it,  the  college 
community  recognized  it,  the  money-spending  public 
looked  down  pityingly  on  the  needy  professor,  with  the 
remark  that  if  he  had  any  gumption  at  all  he  would  get 
out  and  make  a  real  salary.  Campaigns  for  increased  en¬ 
dowments,  Rockefeller  donations,  and  appeals  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  were  the  logical  results  of  the  better  understanding 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  teachers,  and  no  doubt  some¬ 
thing  is  being  done  to  alleviate  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
distress. 

Ill 

Before  I  became  a  part  of  a  university  I  had  a  well  de¬ 
fined  idea  that  college  life  was  peculiarly  free  from  nagging 
cares,  petty  jealousies,  and  the  irritations  of  business  life. 
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Perhaps  an  old  notion  of  my  student  days  had  endured, 
that  a  college  professor  was  a  sort  of  superman,  that  he  was 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  books  that  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  the  trifling  things  of  life,  that  he  was 
broadminded,  philosophical,  contented.  Of  course  I  was 
speedily  disillusioned,  and  rather  happily  so,  for  I  have 
discovered  that  the  college  professor  is  altogether  human. 
He  craves  the  comforts  of  life,  even  its  luxuries.  He  en¬ 
joys  his  cigar,  his  cards,  and  his  dance.  He  can  give  and 
take  a  joke,  he  can  swallow  a  compliment  or  even  flattery, 
and  more  often  than  not  he  will  show  a  trace  or  more  of 
vanity.  He  may  even  hate  his  enemies,  or  at  least  he  is 
not  above  jealousy,  altho  he,  of  course,  like  others,  will 
scarcely  admit  it. 

Stories  about  the  unpracticalness  of  professors  are  told 
and  believed,  but  the  same  stories  could  be  made  to  fit 
any  other  class  of  men.  I  had  heard  and  read  amusing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  faculty  meetings  featured  by  speeches  without 
good  terminal  facilities,  but  let  me  bear  witness  that  the 
faculty  meeting  is  just  about  as  expeditiously  conducted 
as  other  meetings,  with  as  much  order  and  as  good  results 
as  most,  legislative  or  church,  for  instance. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  courage  of  the  col¬ 
lege  professor,  at  least  in  behalf  of  his  own  interests  and 
rights.  He  is  usually  ready  to  stand  up  for  himself  even 
in  the  presence  of  his  officers.  He  is  seldom  a  cringer  or 
a  sycophant,  nor  a  slavish  follower  of  orders  without  reason 
and  without  protest.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  fundamental 
college  problems  which  I  am  somewhat  diffident  about 
trying  to  discuss.  The  man  who  enters  the  college  from 
business  life  is  struck  and  mystified  by  what  appears  to 
him  to  be  an  apparent  absence  of  supervision  and  disci¬ 
pline.  It  is  not  quite  absent,  of  course,  but  it  is  small 
compared  to  that  of  business.  Professors,  especially  the 
older  ones,  insist  on  the  autonomy  of  the  department,  and 
fight  for  it.  The  teachers,  even  to  the  lower  ranks,  have 
a  minimum  of  interference.  However,  this  problem  is 
being  worked  out  to  a  solution,  as  there  is  a  growing 
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purpose  of  supervision  and  direction  even  in  the  larger 
universities. 

Academic  freedom  of  speech  is  a  closely  allied  problem 
and  much  more  troublesome.  If  the  college  is  to  find  and 
declare  truth  it  must  have  wide  freedom,  but  here  as  else¬ 
where  the  line  between  liberty  and  license  is  undefined. 
It  is  the  ever  present  temptation  of  the  teacher  in  the  class¬ 
room  to  give  as  truth  what  has  not  been  proved,  to  confuse 
for  his  students  fact  and  opinion.  He  finds  himself  easily 
lured  outside  his  own  field  where  expression  is  even  more 
dangerous.  He  is  on  slippery  ground  again  when  he  speaks 
in  public,  and  occasionally  a  crime  is  committed  in  the  name 
of  academic  freedom,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  often  enough  to 
cause  any  worry. 

Every  conscientious  teacher  is  confronted  repeatedly 
with  the  problem  of  how  far  he  has  a  right  to  go  in  dealing 
with  the  immature  student  mind,  remembering  always  the 
lasting  impressions  received  by  those  receptive,  even  if 
rebellious,  minds.  The  teacher  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  having  a  more  or  less  random  and  fugitive  utterance 
returned  to  him  in  examination  papers,  a  statement  he 
would  rather  have  forgotten,  and  disappointed  that  im¬ 
portant  observations  which  he  had  emphasized  with  all 
his  pedagogical  skill,  apparently  found  no  lodging  place  at 
all.  The  conscientious  instructor  must  take  anxious  thought 
of  such  phenomena,  and  give  himself  pause  in  the  exercise 
of  his  freedom  of  speech.  If  education’s  chief  purpose  is 
the  building  of  character,  the  selection  of  teachers  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  high  ideals  is  a  task  of  supreme  importance,  from 
the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest.  But  in  this  matter  the  tax¬ 
payer  evinces  about  as  little  interest  as  he  does  in  his  other 
duties,  his  single  activity  consisting  of  hurling  criticism  and 
contumely  at  the  “schoolmarm”  and  the  professor. 

When  I  told  one  of  my  intimate  friends,  a  man  who  had 
been  teaching  all  his  life,  that  I  was  getting  into  university 
work,  he  warned  me  against  the  insidious  danger  that 
abounded  in  the  ipse  dixits  of  the  teacher,  advice  that  I 
hardly  appreciated  at  the  time,  but  it  has  never  been  for- 
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gotten,  even  if  not  always  followed.  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  average  professor  was  inclined  to  be  pretty  sure 
of  himself,  not  only  in  his  own  field,  but  in  that  of  the  other 
man,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  another  problem,  if  it 
may  be  called  that. 

IV 

The  college  professor  is  about  the  severest  and  most 
omniscient  of  critics.  He  ranges  from  horizon  to  horizon 
of  fact  and  theory,  from  zenith  to  nadir  of  history,  mechan¬ 
ics,  or  domestic  science.  He  more  or  less  consciously 
prides  himself  on  his  power  of  orientation  on  uncharted 
seas  of  knowledge  or  near-knowledge. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek;  its  psychology,  to  invoke 
the  favorite  twentieth  century  word,  is  not  puzzling.  The 
professor  studies  diligently  and  digs  deeply  into  his  own 
subject,  he  cultivates  the  critical  as  well  as  the  scientific 
spirit.  He  becomes  in  effect  a  master  of  his  little  field,  a 
princeling  in  his  petty  domain.  His  self-confidence  es¬ 
tablished  here,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  feel  a  sense  of  superiority  in  other  things,  which  is 
simply  another  term  for  the  critical  sense.  Added  to  this 
is  the  certainty  of  self,  resulting  from  over-contact  with 
the  immature  student  intellect,  his  reclusion  and  aloof¬ 
ness  from  extramural  life,  and  a  sort  of  immunity  from 
criticism,  or  at  least  ignorance  of  unfavorable  comment. 
This  may  not  be  a  strictly  scientific,  psychological  dissec¬ 
tion,  or  even  diagnosis  of  the  case,  but  it  will  serv^e.  The 
point  to  be  conveyed  is,  fundamentally,  that  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  professor  tends  to  make  him  a  general  critic 
of  times,  manners,  and  morals  with  boldness,  nay,  often, 
recklessness  of  expression  that  is  unintentionally  stinging 
and  blood-bringing. 

An  illustration  may  be  enlightening.  In  my  early  days 
in  the  university  I  thought  of  a  radical  innovation  in  the 
method  of  handling  the  work  in  my  department.  I  wrote 
a  number  of  letters  to  professors  in  other  institutions,  ask¬ 
ing  advice.  All  of  them  nodded  approval  of  the  idea,  but 
warned  against  putting  it  into  practise  for  the  reason  that 
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it  would  bring  down  upon  my  devoted  head  criticism  from 
other  members  of  the  faculty.  As  approval  of  the  plan 
was  all  I  wanted,  I  was  green  enough  and  brave  enough  to 
act.  The  warning  was  justified  by  results,  but  as  my  skin 
bad  become  toughened  I  survived,  with  the  satisfaction 
that  the  plan  has  been  good  for  the  students. 

This  illustration  reveals,  too,  a  curious  contradiction.  I 
have  referred  to  the  insistence  on  the  autonomy  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  teacher.  The  latter  is  inclined  to  resent  meddling 
with  his  work,  but  he  is  not  in  the  least  disinclined  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  others.  It  has  jarred  me  at  times  to  have  my 
students  tell  me  that  Professor  So-and-So  had  made  some 
slurring  remark  about  the  profession  in  which  I  was  inter¬ 
ested.  In  one  instance  I  was  impelled  to  remind  Professor 
So-and-So  of  his  statements  and  show  him  his  error,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  had  not  been  supported  by  the  facts.  He  was 
mildly  surprised  at  my  temerity,  I  suppose,  but  declared 
that  he  must  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  students. 

This  must  be  said  for  the  critical  college  professor,  that 
he  is  not  in  the  least  malevolent,  nor  purposely  destructive, 
any  more  than  are  the  lawyers  who  bicker  across  the  counsel 
table.  What  are  termed  personalities  are  seldom  indulged. 
The  college  spirit  is  kindly.  Small  jealousies  and  tittle- 
tattle  are  there,  of  course,  but  in  far  less  degree  than  I 
have  found  elsewhere.  The  quarreling  and  fault-finding 
are  more  like  those  of  the  loving  family  circle  whose  mem¬ 
bers  may  get  on  each  other’s  nerv^es. 

V 

Men  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  college  teaching  because 
they  want  to  be,  because  they  like  the  life,  and  because  they 
sincerely  believe  theirs  is  the  greatest  vocation  in  the  world. 
Some  of  them  may  have  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
work  was  soft  and  the  tenure  secure.  Indeed,  there  are 
lazy  teachers  just  as  there  are  lazy  preachers,  but  faithful 
honest  teaching  is  about  as  arduous  as  anything  I  know  of, 
both  as  to  number  of  hours  and  intensity.  It  is  just  about 
impossible  to  make  the  layman  see  anything  more  than  the 
two  or  three  classes  the  professor  meets  each  day,  for  he 
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can  not  see  the  hours  of  preparation  that  are  required,  or 
the  almost  endless  amount  of  routine,  student  conferences, 
committee  work,  correspondence,  examination  papers,  and 
administrative  duties,  not  to  mention  research.  This  is 
not  to  say  there  is  no  lost  motion,  frequent  lack  of  system 
with  the  resultant  failure  of  efficiency,  but  on  the  whole 
the  educational  machine  probably  functions  about  as  well 
as  others. 

The  curve  of  honesty  and  sincerity  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  is  high,  particularly  when  the  small  amount  of  super¬ 
vision  is  taken  into  consideration.  Ambition  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  a  sharp  spur,  not  to  be  sure,  the  ambition  to  high 
salary,  for  that  hope  was  abandoned  at  the  threshold,  but 
the  ambition  for  advancement  in  rank  and  in  reputation 
in  the  educational  and  scientific  world.  A  monograph  is  a 
high  reward  for  months  of  the  most  exacting  labor.  Recog¬ 
nition  by  a  learned  society  is  ample  remuneration  for 
quarts  of  midnight  oil. 

To  many  of  us  contact  with  youth,  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  guide,  counsel,  and  befriend,  is  beyond 
the  price  of  rubies.  To  watch  the  development  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  mind,  to  discover  signs  of  brilliancy,  and  perhaps 
to  direct  overflowing  enthusiasm  is  full  compensation  for 
the  discouragements  and  disappointments  that  come  to 
every  teacher.  To  find  the  name  of  a  student  over  an 
article  in  a  magazine  is  cause  for  boastful  pride,  or  to  hear 
of  his  advancement  in  his  profession,  one  of  the  joys  in  life. 

It  is  cause  for  regret  that  at  rare  times  are  found  pro¬ 
fessors  who  have  not  the  right  amount  of  sympathy  for  the 
student.  They  have  no  patience  with  the  lightheartedness 
and  carefreeness  of  young  men  and  women.  They  either 
had  no  youth  themselves  or  buried  it  beyond  hope  of 
resurrection,  as  some  parents  have  done.  They  deride 
student  activities,  good  and  bad,  they  see  nothing  but  un¬ 
mitigated  evil  in  fraternities  and  sororities,  they  would 
abolish  athletics,  they  would  make  the  college  a  monastery. 
In  short,  they  have  missed  the  point  of  education. 

It  should  be  said  in  all  justice  to  this  unsympathetic  class 
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that  some  of  them  are  actually  diffident  and  unmagnetic 
by  nature,  rather  than  intentionally  cold  and  indifferent. 
They  are  almost  afraid  of  their  students,  and  to  conceal 
this  fear  they  put  on  an  extra  amount  of  dignity,  if  it  may 
be  called  that.  Like  other  kinds,  professorial  dignity  may 
or  may  not  be  worn  becomingly.  When  it  prevents  meet¬ 
ing  of  students  and  teachers  in  man-to-man  fashion,  it  should 
be  scrapped.  This  super-dignity  is  more  likely  to  obtain 
among  the  younger  teachers,  as  it  did  in  the  army  among 
the  second  lieutenants.  Let  the  student  once  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  professor  is  unfeeling  or  unfair,  that  he  is 
swayed  by  personal  dislikes  and  prejudices,  that  he  is  un¬ 
approachable  and  stiff-necked,  his  usefulness  is  sadly  im¬ 
paired,  no  matter  how  fine  his  scholarship.  No  less  grave 
is  the  reputation  for  being  easy  and  too  good  natured,  for  a 
course  that  is  too  popular  is  as  suspicious  as  one  that  is 
generally  avoided.  “Why  is  it,”  once  asked  a  student  with 
wisdom  beyond  his  years,  “that  the  snap  courses  are  always 
uninteresting?” 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  minor  problems  may  be 
hinted  at,  that  is,  the  adjustment  of  courses  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  required  for  each.  Unquestionably  some  professors 
are  unreasonable  in  their  demands  which  force  the  student 
to  sacrifice  other  studies.  Tasks  are  set  that  the  student 
sees  no  good  reason  for  and  he  enters  upon  grumblingly, 
whereas  a  heart-to-heart  talk  would  have  smoothed  the  way. 
A  better  understanding  and  hearty  cooperation  between 
student  and  teacher  is  as  vital  as  it  is  between  labor  and 
capital,  if  happy  results  are  to  be  insured.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  student  is  not  overburdened,  perhaps  he  has  not 
enough  to  do.  Students  who  have  been  in  officers’  train¬ 
ing  camps  and  aviation  schools  will  admit  that  college  work 
is  mere  play. 


To  the  casual  onlooker  college  life  seems  mostly  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  frivolous  youngsters  and  indolent  and  self- 
satisfied  teachers.  He  sees  principally  the  frothy  and  the 
spectacular,  the  football  games,  the  dramatic  perform- 
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ances,  the  glee  club  concerts,  and  the  publications.  He 
hears  much  of  the  dances  and  other  manifestations  of  the 
social  instinct,  gone  to  extremes,  no  doubt.  He  is  shocked 
by  extravagances  of  money,  energy,  and  time.  But  he  does 
not  appreciate  the  earnest  aspect  of  it,  the  real  meaning, 
the  deep  significance.  He  does  not  realize  the  sacrifices 
that  thousands  of  students  are  making  every  year  to  gain 
an  education,  how  profitably  they  use  their  time  and  op¬ 
portunity.  The  outsider  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  departmental  societies  which  the  students  organize  to 
supplement  classroom  requirements.  Neither  does  he  know 
of  the  activities  along  religious  and  social  service  lines. 
Notwithstanding  outcroppings  of  snobbishness  here  and 
there,  the  college  is  splendid  training  for  democracy.  Col¬ 
lege  students  are  keen  to  detect  sham  and  hypocrisy.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  the  country’s  future  leaders  are  now  in 
the  colleges.  Joseph  S.  Myers 

Department  op  Journalism, 

Ohio  State  University 


VI 

SHALIv  IT  BE  LATIN  OR  GREEK? 

I  have  recently  collected  statistics  from  the  twenty-six 
New  England  Liberal  Arts  colleges,  showing  how  many 
students  in  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  1919-20 
were  enrolled  in  courses  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  respectively. 
By  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin,  I  mean  courses  the 
work  of  which  consists  either  entirely  or  largely  in  the 
study  or  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  respectively, 
either  in  learning  the  language  or  using  the  language  for 
reading  Greek  or  Latin  literature.  The  figures  which  I 
collected  show  that  3834  students  were  enrolled  in  Latin 
courses,  and  1833  in  Greek.  In  the  three  Catholic  colleges 
(Boston  College,  Holy  Cross  and  Assumption),  in  which  at 
least  two  years  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  are  required  of 
all  students,  832  students  were  enrolled  in  Latin,  and  954 
in  Greek.  If  these  be  deducted  from  the  total  number, 
the  figures  for  the  remaining  23  colleges,  which  alone  are 
really  typical  of  the  prevailing  trend  in  college  education 
as  regards  Greek  and  Latin,  are:  Latin  3002,  Greek  879. 
Of  these  students  21  were  taking  first  year  Latin,  and  433 
were  taking  first  year  Greek.  Deducting  these  from  the 
totals  just  stated  we  find  that  in  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek 
respectively,  more  advanced  than  first  year  courses,  2981 
were  enrolled  in  Latin,  and  446  in  Greek.  As  to  the  public 
high  schools,  the  figures  for  Worcester  for  the  second 
semester  of  1919-20  are  probably  fairly  typical  of  the 
conditions  in  the  larger  cities.  In  the  Worcester  high 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3619,  there  were  891 
pupils  in  Latin,  and  33  in  Greek. 

The  general  situation  revealed  by  these  statistics  may 
be  roughly  described  as  follows:  In  the  public  high  schools 
Latin  is  studied  by  a  very  substantial  number  of  pupils, 
a  number  distinctly  large,  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
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to  the  whole  number  of  high  school  pupils;  Greek  has, 
speaking  broadly,  almost  disappeared.  In  the  liberal 
arts  colleges,  the  Catholic  colleges  being  excluded,  Latin, 
presupposing  in  almost  all  cases  three  or  four  years  of  high 
school  study,  was  taken  in  the  year  1919-20  by  about 
four  times  as  many  as  took  Greek,  of  whom  almost  exactly 
one  half  were  taking  beginners’  Greek.  Or,  to  put  the 
case  differently,  if  you  deduct  from  the  total  number 
studying  Greek  those  who  were  in  the  first  and  second 
year  of  college  Greek  respectively,  thus  comparing  the 
Latin  students  who  have  had  at  least  three  or  four  years 
of  high  school  Latin,  with  the  Greek  students  who  have 
had  at  least  two  years  previous  study  of  Greek  in  college, 
or  its  equivalent  in  high  school,  the  figures  are :  Latin  2923, 
Greek  334,  a  proportion  of  about  9  to  1. 

Let  me  approach  the  subject  which  I  have  in  mind  by 
asking  this  question:  What  would  a  competent  disinter¬ 
ested  observer,  one  who  had  a  large  familiarity  with  the 
issues  involved,  think  about  this  very  marked  disparity 
between  the  number  of  students  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
respectively?  Is  it  natural?  Is  it  inevitable?  Is  it  de¬ 
sirable  ? 

The  question  as  it  touches  the  high  schools  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  briefly.  Broadly  speaking,  the  principal  values 
connected  with  such  a  study  of  Latin  as  is  actually  possible 
in  our  high  schools,  I  consider  to  be  three:  (1)  help  in  the 
understanding  and  effective  use  of  the  English  language; 
(2)  mental  training;  (3)  help  in  the  learning  of  other  for¬ 
eign  languages,  especially  the  Romance  languages.  The 
values  arising  from  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  high  school, 
are,  I  think,  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  Latin;  they  are 
not,  however,  the  same  in  degree.  The  value  of  Greek, 
as  mental  training,  for  those  who  have  good  aptitude  for 
languages,  is  substantialy  the  same  as  the  value  of  Latin. 
But  for  knowledge  of  English,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  Romance  languages,  the  value  of  Latin  is  obviously 
greater.  Therefore,  for  pupils  who  devote  not  more  than 
three  or  four  years  to  the  study  of  ancient  language  and 
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especially  for  those  whose  formal  education  ceases  with  the 
high  school — and  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  high  school  pupils — I  hold  that  it  is  natural  and  wise 
that  they  should  study  Latin  rather  than  Greek.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  if  more  students 
who  go  to  college  and  there  take  Greek,  should  begin 
Greek  in  the  high  school.  But  in  any  case  this  number 
would  be  relatively  small.  In  the  high  school,  then,  it  is 
natural  that  the  Latin  students  should  greatly  outnumber 
the  Greek. 

Let  us  now  turn  out  attention  to  the  conditions  in  liberal 
arts  colleges.  For  the  non-specializing  college  student, 
the  most  important  values  of  either  Latin  or  Greek  in  their 
higher  reaches;  i.  e.,  when  the  study  is  carried  beyond  the 
elementary  stages,  are  two:  (1)  for  the  reading  of  literature, 
'  and  especially  for  the  reading  of  poetry ;  (2)  for  getting 
an  insight  into  the  spirit  and  trend,  into  the  large  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  the  civilization  or  culture;  and 
along  with  this  for  gaining  a  larger  and  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  our  own  present  civilization. 

Let  me  now  consider  a  little  more  closely  the  second 
value  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  assert  that  one  of 
the  principal  values  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
language  in  its  higher  reaches  is  to  give  the  student  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  racial  genius,  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  respectively;  one  of  the  aims  being, 
of  course,  that  the  student  shall  utilize  for  himself — shall 
incorporate  into  his  own  life — such  elements  of  the  foreign 
civilization,  of  its  interests,  tastes  and  aptitudes,  as  seem 
to  him  to  be  good  and  true  and  useful  for  himself  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  society.  Are  the  values 
of  this  kind  the  same  for  Latin  as  for  Greek? 

This  depends  obviously  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  respectively,  on  the  racial 
genius  of  these  two  peoples,  and  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  culture.  Are  the  spirit  and  trend  of 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  the  racial  genius  of  Greeks 
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and  Romans,  identical  of  substantially  so?  Obviously, 
they  are  not.  Yet  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  about  this 
matter  much  confusion  of  thought,  much  looseness  and 
error  of  statement  has  existed  and  still  exists,  not  only 
among  students  of  education  in  general  but  also  among 
teachers  and  students  of  Greek  and  Latin.  As  one  evidence 
of  this  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  statement, 
I  point  to  the  use  of  the  terms  “classics”  and  “classical.” 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  a  great  deal  of  present  day  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  also  for  many  years  past,  Greek  and  Latin 
are  lumped  together  under  the  term  “classics,”  with  the 
general  implication  that  for  educational  purposes  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  them,  that  they  are  vir¬ 
tually  interchangeable  units.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
complete  error.  Because  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  of  the 
Latin  languages,  especially  in  their  elementary  stages, 
have  much  in  common,  because  they  are  both  highly 
inflected  languages,  and  because  the  disciplinary  value 
of  such  study  of  both  languages  is  much  the  same,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Greek  and  Roman  racial  genius,  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  are  practically  identical.  I  utter,  of 
course,  a  mere  truism  when  I  say  that  from  almost  any 
significant  point  of  view  two  nations  could  hardly  be  found 
more  utterly  different,  indeed  more  diametrically  opposite 
than  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  Romans  were 
pre-eminently  doers,  the  Greeks,  thinkers;  the  Romans 
were  warriors,  conquerors,  organizers,  administrators,  and 
law-givers,  but  intellectually  matter-of-fact,  timid,  un¬ 
original;  the  Greeks  were  thinkers,  bold,  original,  and 
subtle;  they  possessed  a  vivid  and  wonderfully  prolific 
imagination;  and  above  all  they  were  artists,  lovers  and 
creators  of  the  beautiful. 

Assuming  the  general  truth  of  the  contrast  between 
the  racial  genius  and  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
I  would  next  ask  this  question:  Do  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  more  to-day  the  lesson  of  Rome  or  the  lesson 
of  Greece?  Are  the  defects  of  United  States  civilization 
to-day  along  the  line  of  the  characteristic  merits  and 
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strengths  of  Greece  or  of  Rome?  Or,  to  limit  the  question 
somewhat,  do  the  students  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  if 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  college  is  to  help  the  student 
to  make  his  life  a  rounded  whole,  to  develop  in  harmonious 
proportion  his  capacities — intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  spirit¬ 
ual — do  the  students,  I  say,  on  the  whole,  as  things  actually 
stand  in  our  colleges  to-day,  need  more  the  distinctive 
lesson  of  Rome  or  of  Greece?  To  discuss  this  question 
with  moderate  completeness  would,  of  course,  require 
not  a  paragraph  but  a  book ;  at  this  time  I  can  not  discuss 
it  at  all.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  beyond  any  serious 
question,  the  United  States  needs  more  to-day  the  lesson 
of  Greece  than  of  Rome;  that  the  greatest  defects  and 
shortcomings  in  our  present  civilization  are  such  as  to 
demand  for  correction  and  amelioration  the  deep,  funda¬ 
mental,  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Greeks  much  more  than 
those  of  the  Romans.  Does  the  United  States  to-day 
stand  more  in  need  of  doers  or  of  thinkers?  Is  there  a 
greater  lack  of  “practical”  men  or  of  thoughtful  men,  men 
who  have  faith  in  and  loyalty  to  patient,  earnest,  unpre¬ 
judiced  and  open-minded  thinking,  such  a  faith  as  that 
which  Socrates  held  and  for  which  he  lived,  and  died? 
Do  you  agree  entirely  with  the  federal  judge  who  said  not 
long  ago  that  what  the  American  people  need  is  ten  per 
cent  of  thought  and  ninety  per  cent  of  action?  On  the 
whole,  is  there  a  greater  lack  of  men  who  can  and  will  build 
sky-scrapers  and  locomotives  and  huge  factories  and  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  these  things 
and  know  how  to  use  them;  or  of  men  who  can  and  will 
paint  beautiful  pictures,  compose  beautiful  music,  design 
beautiful  buildings  and  write  poems  or  dramas  or  fiction 
of  truth  and  beauty  and  power?  I  think  myself  that 
Mahaffy  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said;^  “Anyone  with 
the  smallest  insight  into  the  matter  knows  full  well  that 
the  loss  of  Latin  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  Greek.” 
If  it  is  true,  then,  that  the  United  States  needs  more  today 
the  lesson  of  Greece  than  of  Rome,  the  conclusion  follows 
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that  the  claims  of  Greek  language  and  literature  are,  with 
reference  to  this  possible  value,  stronger  than  the  claims 
of  Latin. 

I  pass  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  chief  values  which 
I  mentioned  above  as  coming  from  the  study  of  Greek 
or  Latin,  in  their  upper  reaches,  i.  e.,  the  value  arising 
from  the  reading  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  in  the 
original.  In  the  field  of  literature  I  consider  poetry, 
for  the  college  student  of  Greek  or  Latin,  to  be  of  especial 
importance,  and  for  two  very  definite  reasons.  First, 
the  fundamental  and  characteristic  qualities  of  literature — 
imagination,  emotion,  form — are  found  obviously  in  greater 
concentration  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  Secondly,  in 
poetry  the  element  of  form,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
value,  consisting  of  the  form  plus  the  thought,  is  of  greater 
relative  importance  than  it  is  in  prose.  In  other  words, 
in  poetry,  by  and  large,  the  actual  words  of  the  poet — 
the  sounds  and  rhythms — are  much  more  important  than 
in  prose.  Horace,  for  example,  loses  vastly  more  in  transla¬ 
tion  than  does  Cicero.  Since  the  total  amount  of  either 
Greek  or  Latin  literature  that  can  be  read  in  the  original 
by  college  students  in  one  or  two  years  is  relatively  small, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  body,  common  sense 
dictates  that  the  student  spend  his  time  where  knowledge 
of  the  original  is  most  necessary  and  most  rewarding. 

Under  these  conditions,  for  the  college  student,  man  or 
woman,  how  does  the  claim  of  Greek  literature  compare 
with  the  claim  of  Latin  literature?  This  depends  largely 
upon  the  relative  merit  and  rank  of  the  two  literatures. 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
intrinsic  and  absolute  literary  worth  and  of  rank  in  world 
literature,  Greek  literature  is  distinctly  superior  to  Latin. 
The  simple  undeniable  fact  is  that  Latin  literature  is  not, 
measured  on  an  absolute  basis,  one  of  the  greater  literatures 
of  Europe.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Latin  literature  has 
had  a  very  great  influence  upon  other  literatures,  an  influ¬ 
ence  disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  Yet  this  is  no 
cogent  objection  to  my  argument,  for  I  am  considering 
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not  specializers  in  literature,  but  the  ordinary  garden 
variety  of  college  students;  as  to  whom  the  pertinent 
question  is  not  whether  he  shall  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
literary  influences,  but  rather  whether  he  shall  have  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  even  the  great  mountain  peaks 
of  literature.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  highly  competent 
person  or  group  of  persons  set  out  to  make  a  selection, 
sharply  limited  in  extent,  of  the  intrinsically  best  and 
greatest  literature  of  Western  civilization;  in  such  a  selec¬ 
tion  obviously  the  Greek  literature  would  greatly  outweigh 
the  Latin  in  (a)  the  number  of  authors  included,  and  (6) 
the  total  amount  of  prose  and  poetry,  especially  the  latter. 

Let  me  give  one  concrete  illustration  of  a  selection  some¬ 
what  like  the  one  which  I  have  suggested.  In  School  and 
Society  for  August  16,  1919,  is  a  brief  article  by  H.  F. 
Roberts,  in  which  he  gives  a  tentative  outline  for  a  course 
which  should  include  the  masterpieces  of  the  western 
world  in  architecture,  art,  music,  and  literature — which 
would  constitute,  to  use  his  own  words,  “an  irreducible 
minimum,  the  culture  of  obligation  which  every  student 
should  have.”  Here  is  his  selection  in  literature:  Plato’s 
Phaedo,  the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus,  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus, 
Oedipus  Coloneus  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Medea 
and  Iphigenia  Taurica  of  Euripides,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia,  Hamlet,  and  Faust; 
from  the  Bible,  selections  from  Genesis,  Isaiah,  Job,  the 
Psalms,  the  gospels,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul.  My  point 
is  obvious;  of  the  eight  authors  mentioned,  apart  from  the 
Bible,  five  are  Greek;  no  Latin  author  is  included.  Mr. 
Roberts  further  says: 

“The  WTiter  would  fain  include  in  this  imperative  demand  some  study 
of  the  Greek  language  in  and  for  itself,  as  the  highest  cultural  type  of  lin¬ 
guistic  expression,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  keys  to  the  human  mind.  Bar¬ 
renness  of  teaching,  however,  combined  with  a  very  crass  desire  for  that 
knowledge  only  which  brings  immediate  material  success,  and  with  the  very 
real  practical  necessity  for  acquiring  in  the  schools  the  technical  means  of 
gaming  subsistence,  have  practically  banished  this  supreme  agent  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  to  our  eternal  loss.” 

Let  me  cite  also  the  opinion  expressed  by  Henri  Weil, 
the  distinguished  French  scholar,  surely  a  competent 
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judge.  In  his  £tudes  sur  le  Drame  Antique  p.  248,  he 
speaks  as  follows:  “Avec  Hom^re  la  tragedie  grecque  est 
le  legs  le  plus  precieux  que  I’antiquite  classique  nous  ait 
laissc  en  fait  de  poesie.”  If  then  my  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  on  this  score  the  claim  of  Greek  upon  the 
non-specializing  college  student  is  distinctly  stronger  than 
that  of  Latin. 

Let  me  now  make  a  very  concrete  application  of  the 
ideas  I  have  been  expressing.  Take  the  case  of  a  student 
who  will  give  six  years  in  all  to  ancient  language;  then 
compare  on  the  basis  of  literature  these  two  programs: 
(1)  six  years  of  Latin  (high  school  four  and  college  two); 
and  (2)  Latin  three  years  and  Greek  three  years.  In 
the  former  case,  the  student  might  read  Vergil,  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  Cicero,  Horace,  Catullus,  Livy,  and  possibly 
Lucretius,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  In  the  latter  case,  Vergil, 
Homer  (Iliad  or  Odyssey  complete);  Prometheus  Bound, 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  Medea  in  the  original ;  the  Oresteia, 
two  plays  of  Sophocles,  and  two  plays  of  Euripides  in 
translation,  and  selections  from  Plato.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  literature,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  odds  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter  combination;  the  difference 
is  measured  by  comparing  the  Latin  authors  omitted  under 
program  two  with  the  Greek  authors  omitted  under  pro¬ 
gram  one.  One  objection  which  can  be  made  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  is  this:  that  it  sacrifices  the  advantage 
which  comes  from  the  power  and  facility  whicli  are  gained 
by  continuing  a  language  like  Latin  four,  five,  or  six  years. 
I  frankly  admit  that  this  is  a  disadvantage,  but  is  not  this 
loss  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Homer  and  Greek  tragedy  and  some  contact  with  Greek 
genius  and  civilization? 

My  general  conclusion  then  is  that  the  existing  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  number  of  Latin  students  and  of 
Greek  students  respectively  in  the  New  England  colleges 
is  unjustifiable  on  any  fair  basis  of  judgment,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  the  best  advantage  of  American  civilization. 
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It  is  worth  while,  I  think,  to  ask  here  how  this  con¬ 
dition  has  come  about.  Up  to  about  thirty  years  ago 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  students  in  Latin 
and  in  Greek  respectively  was  not  great,  one  very  obvious 
reason  being  that  nearly  all  colleges  required  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  both  Latin  and  Greek  thru  the  freshman  year. 
These  causes  have,  of  course,  been  various.  Among  them 
are  these:  the  insistent  trend  toward  subjects  that  are 
described  as  practical;  the  appearance  of  new  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  which  naturally  reduce  the  time  available 
for  the  ancient  language  unit ;  growing  disinclination  toward 
hard  subjects,  fostered  by  the  entertainment  theory  of 
education;  the  lack  of  any  widespread  belief  in  the  value 
of  literary  culture;  a  pronounced  change  in  the  cultural 
and  social  background,  which  is  represented  by  the  students 
of  our  colleges.  Please  observe  here,  however,  that  all 
these  causes  would  naturally  operate  about  as  much  against 
Latin  as  against  Greek.  What  special  causes  have  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Greek  in  college? 

First,  I  think,  certain  causes  inherent  in  the  language 
or  in  the  situation.  Among  these  are  the  strangeness 
of  the  Greek  letters,  the  prevalent  opinion  among  out¬ 
siders  that  Greek  is  much  harder  than  Latin,  the  actual 
fact  that  first  year  Greek  is  somewhat  harder  than  Latin. 
Very  important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Greek  is  studied 
so  little  in  high  schools  compared  with  Latin;  many  boys 
and  girls  not  only  are  ignorant  of  the  real  values  in  Greek 
but  are  hardly  aware  of  its  existence.  But  another  reason, 
and  this  is  the  one  which  I  desire  to  emphasize  here,  is 
not,  like  these  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  unavoidable. 
It  is  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  ever  since,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  colleges  began  to  drop  the  requirement  of 
Greek  for  admission  to  college  as  a  candidate  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  Greek  has,  by  the  definite  requirements  of  the 
colleges,  as  to  admission,  or  as  to  requirements  for  the  A.  B. 
degree,  been  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Latin.  As  soon  as  colleges  ceased  to  require 
Greek  for  admission,  three  things  at  least  were  necessary, 
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if  the  college  requirements  were  to  be  as  favorable  for 
Greek  as  for  Latin:  (1)  to  make  Greek  optional  with  Latin 
for  admission;  (2)  to  offer  beginners’  Greek  in  college; 
(3)  to  allow  students,  once  in  college,  to  choose  freely  between 
beginning  Greek  or  continuing  Latin.  In  no  single  instance, 
I  think,  was  each  of  these  three  things  done,  promptly 
and  vigorously. 

It  would  be  natural  at  this  point  to  trace  at  least  briefly 
the  history  of  the  treatment  of  Greek  in  the  colleges  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  but  I  have  not  time  for  that 
and  proceed  at  once  to  consider  briefly  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  In  what  ways  and  how  far  is  Greek  at  the  present 
time,  by  the  specific  requirements  of  the  colleges,  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  compared  with  Latin?  Latin  is  absolutely 
required  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  in  eleven  colleges 
(Assumption,  Boston  College,  Bowdoin,  Colby,  Holy  Cross, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Vermont,  Wellesley,  Wheaton,  Williams, 
Yale);  Greek  is  absolutely  required  for  admission  in  no 
college,  not  even  the  Catholic  colleges.  Obviously  in 
these  eleven  institutions  Latin  has  an  advantage  over 
Greek.  I  do  not,  of  course,  argue  that  Greek  should  be 
required;  I  do,  however,  believe  that  in  all  colleges  which 
do  not  require  both  Greek  and  Latin  for  the  A.  B.  degree 
Greek  should  be  made  optional  with  Latin  for  admission. 
This  plan,  be  it  observed,  is  already  followed  in  ten  col¬ 
leges  (Amherst,  Boston  University,  Brown,  Harvard, 
Middlebury,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Trinity,  Tufts,  Wesleyan). 
As  to  the  college  requirement  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  the 
number  of  colleges  which  absolutely  require  Greek  is  four 
(Assumption,  Boston  College,  Holy  Cross,  Vermont). 
The  number  absolutely  requiring  Latin  is  five  (the  four 
just  mentioned  and  Bates).  But  in  seven  colleges  (Boston 
University,  Trinity,  Wesleyan,  Williams,  Yale,  Colby 
and  Dartmouth)  which  nominally  allow  Greek  as  alter¬ 
native  with  Latin,  this  alternative  Greek  presupposes 
three  units  of  high  school  Greek;  and  since  the  number  of 
students  who  offer  three  units  of  high  school  Greek  is 
very  small,  the  actual  result  is  that  nearly  all  the  students 
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are  forced  to  take  Latin  in  college,  after  having  already 
had  four  years  in  the  high  school.  Boston  University 
furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this 
arrangement  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  Greek.  In  the 
first  semester  of  1919-20  there  were  171  students  in  Latin, 
all  of  whom  had  had  either  three  or  four  years  of  Latin 
in  secondary  school ;  there  were  twenty-three  students 
in  Greek,  of  whom  twelve  were  in  first  year  (college)  Greek 
and  three  in  second  year  Greek.  Observe  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast  the  situation  at  Amherst  and  at  Harvard,  in  both 
of  which  Greek  is  placed  upon  substantially  equal  terms 
with  Latin.  At  Amherst  there  were  141  students  in  Latin 
and  122  in  Greek;  at  Harvard,  118  students  in  Latin  and 
115  in  Greek.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  with  a 
fair  field  and  no  unwarranted  favor  for  either  there  is  no 
such  disparity  of  numbers  between  Latin  and  Greek  as 
is  found,  under  existing  conditions,  in  the  colleges  as  a 
whole. 

Finally,  what  should  be  done  about  it?  My  platform, 
stated  very  briefly  and  dogmatically,  is  as  follows:  First, 
recognize  that  Greek  and  Latin  civilizations  and  litera¬ 
tures  are  not  to  be  lumped  indiscriminately  together,  that 
they  are  not  interchangeable  units;  and  that  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  respectively  are  the  keys  to  two  very 
different  sets  of  values.  Admit  also  that  as  matters  now 
stand,  students  under  certain  conditions  have  a  perfect 
right,  indeed  in  many  cases  are  obliged,  to  choose  between 
Latin  and  Greek.  Remember  that  the  great  majority 
of  students  to-day  are  going  to  devote  to  the  ancient  language 
unit  not  more  than  five  or  six  years,  and  that  if  they  are 
required  to  take  four  or  five  years  of  Latin,  there  is  precious 
little  time  left  for  Greek. 

Therefore,  so  arrange  the  college  requirements,  both 
as  to  admission  and  within  the  college,  that  the  dice  are 
not  loaded  in  favor  of  Latin  to  the  disadvantage  of  Greek. 
Greek,  as  compared  with  Latin,  has  under  any  conditions 
certain  inescapable  handicaps;  in  the  name  of  common 
fairness,  and  with  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
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people,  do  not  increase  these  handicaps  unnecessarily. 
Let  those  who  choose  to  specialize  in  Latin  or  Greek  and 
those  who  have  a  vocational  interest  in  either  of  them, 
take  care  of  themselves.  For  the  general  non-specializing 
student,  give  him  a  free  choice  between  continuing  Latin 
after  three  years,  and  dropping  Latin  and  taking  on  Greek ; 
also  make  Greek  optional  with  Latin  for  admission  to 
college,  and  make  the  amounts  required  for  admission  two 
years  of  Greek,  or  three  years  of  Latin.  Or,  if  some  col¬ 
leges  wish  to  require  not  less  than  four  years  of  ancient 
language  for  admission,  why  not  make  the  requirement 
either  four  years  of  Latin,  or  three  years  of  Latin  plus  two 
years  of  Greek,  one  or  the  other  to  be  continued  at  least 
one  year  in  college? 

Let  all  the  colleges  unite  vigorously  in  the  clear  and 
emphatic  policy  of  regarding  as  the  normal  arrangement 
two  years  of  Greek  in  the  high  school;  this  need  not  dis¬ 
courage  at  all  any  schools  from  offering  three  years  if 
they  wish.  At  present  every  college  in  New  England  gives 
full  credit  for  two  years  of  Greek,  except  Williams.  Give 
a  beginners’  course  in  college  to  be  completed  in  one  year 
that  will  bring  students  approximately  to  a  level  with  the 
two-year  high  school  students.  Give  a  course  to  follow  this 
unit  that  will  offer  the  richest  possible  reward  for  the 
previous  study  of  the  language,  a  course  which  puts  the 
loud  pedal  on  literature  and  especially  poetry.  Put  in 
charge  of  this  course  the  best  possible  teacher  available — 
not  necessarily  the  greatest  researcher  or  the  most  prolific 
writer.  And  finally,  put  this  course  on  at  least  even  terms 
with  Latin. 

Haven  D.  Brackett 

Ci.ARK  College, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSION 

SUPERVISED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOLS  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  graduate  school  of  business  administration  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  being  a  graduate  department,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  limit  the  supervision  of  students’  employment  to  the 
summer  vacation.  This  course  is  two  years  in  length  and 
there  is,  of  course,  but  the  one  summer  vacation.  Each 
student  is  required  to  spend  one  summer  in  some  industry 
in  the  line  of  work  he  has  chosen  as  his  specialty.  The 
supervision  will  not  be  too  close  and  the  student  is  proba¬ 
bly  left  more  or  less  to  work  out  problems  for  himself.  This 
method  of  summer  supervised  employment,  however,  has 
nothing  to  commend  itself  to  other  types  of  business  schools. 
It  is  adaptable  only  to  graduate  departments  where  the  time 
of  the  course  is  shortened. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  cooperative  scheme  has  been  in 
operation  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  the  college  of 
engineering.  When  the  colleges  of  engineering  and  com¬ 
merce  were  merged,  a  year  ago,  into  the  one  department — ■ 
the  college  of  engineering  and  commerce — this  plan  was  also 
inaugurated  for  the  work  in  commerce.  Each  student  has 
an  alternate  who,  in  turn,  spends  two  weeks  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  two  weeks  in  the  industry.  Thus  one  group  of 
students  is  given  theoretical  instruction  in  the  college  hall 
for  two  weeks  while  the  other  half  works  in  actual  business 
establishments.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  work  is  re¬ 
versed  and  during  the  year  the  two  groups  alternate.  In 
that  way  each  job  in  the  industry  is  always  filled.  With 
the  period  of  changing,  that  is,  every  two  weeks,  the  alter¬ 
nates  hold  a  conference  and  discuss  details  of  their  work  with 
the  incoming  men  to  acquaint  them  with  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  work.  The  cooperation  of  employers  in  this 
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work  has  been  splendid,  and  frequent  reports  are  made  to 
the  college  authorities.  In  each  business  the  schedule  is  so 
arranged  that  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  of  a  given 
period  covers  the  Same  subject  so  far  as  is  practicable. 
Students  go  thru  various  departments  of  the  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  course. 

The  Cincinnati  curriculum  covers  five  years  and  includes 
the  classroom  and  practise  work.  The  first  half  is  devoted 
to  production  work  and  students’  work  in  the  departments 
of  the  foundry,  such  as  the  machine,  assembly,  and  stock 
divisions.  The  latter  half  is  spent  in  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  as  comptrollers,  traffic,  purchasing,  sales,  order,  ad¬ 
vertising,  cost  accounting  and  planning  departments.  The 
department  thru  which  a  student  passes  and  the  length  of 
time  in  each  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  whether  he  wishes 
to  become  an  office  executive,  a  sales  manager  or  a  produc¬ 
tion  chief.  The  Cincinnati  authorities  state  that  Harvard, 
Georgia  Tech,  and  Pittsburgh  are  adopting  the  Cincinnati 
plan  in  connection  with  engineering  education.  Altho 
this  scheme  is  one  which  has  been  tried  and  accepted  in 
engineering  circles,  its  acceptance  in  business  school  work 
depends  on  the  ultimate  success  with  which  it  meets  in 
Cincinnati.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  actual  opera¬ 
tion  in  commercial  work,  it  is  too  early  to  vouch  for  its 
general  acceptance  as  a  means  for  supervised  business  em¬ 
ployment. 

At  Boston  University,  in  the  college  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  students  in  the  day  division  have  little,  if  any, 
opportunity  to  test  the  instruction  received  in  class.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  junior  year  a  series  of  round  tables  are  arranged 
and  various  kinds  of  employment  are  discussed  so  the  men 
may  have  an  idea  of  different  businesses.  The  senior  year 
in  college  each  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  even¬ 
ing  division  and  carries  one  or  two  courses  there.  During 
the  day  he  must  be  employed  and  the  college  vocational 
counselor  supervises  the  work.  Frequent  reports  are  made 
by  the  employer  and  students,  and  conferences  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  also.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  lengthy  report  on 
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this  supervised  employment  is  made  by  each  student. 
Students  in  the  evening  division  may  complete  the  work  in 
four  to  six  or  seven  years,  depending  upon  their  fitness  for 
the  work  and  their  previous  training.*  A  certain  number 
of  credit  hours  are  allowed  for  the  employment  of  students 
during  the  years  spent  in  the  evening  division.  The  max¬ 
imum  number  of  hours  are  not  now  given,  however,  unless 
the  student  has  shown  considerable  progress  in  his  daily 
work  at  the  office  or  store.  He  must  advance,  not  only  in 
salary,  but  in  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  This,  in  a 
measure,  does  away  with  one  criticism  of  this  form  of  super¬ 
vised  employment,  that  is,  no  longer  may  a  student  be 
granted  his  credit  hours  for  practical  work  until  he  has 
proven  conclusively  that  he  has  really  earned  them.  He 
must  show  that  he  has  used  his  theoretical  instruction  in 
every  day  work  and  that  he  has  forged  ahead  in  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

Within  the  past  year  Syracuse  University’s  school  of 
business  administration  has  adopted  a  new  rule  requiring 
the  supervised  employment  of  all  students  during  summer 
vacations  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
Georgia  Tech’s  school  of  commerce  also  requires  two  years 
of  actual  experience  for  the  students  of  the  evening  divi¬ 
sion,  altho  no  credit  hours  are  given  for  this  work.  Queen’s 
University,  Canada,  requires  in  its  department  of  commerce 
supervised  employment  for  at  least  one  summer  vacation. 
Other  institutions  all  over  the  country  are  gradually  ad¬ 
justing  or  readjusting  their  curricula  to  include  some  form 
or  other  of  supervised  employment. 

It  is  certain  that  the  problem  of  supervised  employment 
must  be  met  and  solved  by  every  type  of  university  school 
of  commerce  or  business  administration.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  graduate  .or  the  undergraduate  department,  in  the 
municipal  institution  or  in  the  school  of  commerce  or  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  the  problem  is,  after  all,  one  which 
vitally  affects  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  country. 
Half  and  half  time  in  actual  business,  summer  vacation 
work,  a  year  of  actual  employment,  the  combination  of 
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day  employment  and  evening  instruction — whatever  the 
solution  may  be,  it  should  link  up  the  colleges  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  each  locality.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
methods  of  employment  mentioned  herein  are  at  best  educa¬ 
tional  experiments.  Whether  they  succeed  or  fail  depends 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  kind  of  men  the  schools  turn 
out — the  finished  or  the  partly  finished  product  which  the 
schools  hand  over  to  the  business  men  for  their  establish¬ 
ments. 

Ralph  L.  Power 

College  op  William  and  Mary, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 
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REVIEWS 

The  college  and  new  America — By  Jay  Wilwam  Hudson.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  1920.  302  p. 

There  is  no  point  in  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  the  social 
reconstruction  of  the  world;  the  world  has  already  begun  it. 
There  is  great  point  in  defining  just  what  it  means  and 
what  part  the  colleges  must  play  in  it.  So  the  author 
summarizes  the  ambitious  aim  of  this  stimulating  little 
volume.  The  message  is  indeed  timely.  The  consequences 
of  the  World  War  have  been  in  many  ways  reactionary — 
not  to  say  disheartening.  During  the  war  idealists  sought 
refuge  or  consolation  from  present  squalor  and  woe  in 
too  optimistic  expectation  of  the  millennial  fruits  of  peace. 
Such  hopes  have  been  inevitably  disappointed.  The 
world  that  showed  the  depth  of  its  helpless  depravity 
in  1914  is  far  from  any  height  of  excellence  in  1920. 

The  author  discusses  in  turn  the  strength  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  “academic  mind,”  the  social  obligation  of  which 
it  is  not  always  sufficiently  conscious,  the  meaning  of 
America  and  the  ways  in  which  the  colleges  may  contribute 
to  the  realization  of  her  highest  aims.  Keenly  conscious 
of  the  tendency  of  American  practicality  to  degenerate 
into  mere  materialism,  he  makes  every  effort  to  avoid 
vagueness  in  the  statement  of  realities  that  are  neces¬ 
sarily  intangible. 

The  pungent  characterization — explicitly  a  caricature — 
of  the  “academic  mind”  is  unfortunately  too  long  to  quote 
in  full:  “It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  college  professors 
will  accept  this  account  as  true,  but  they  may  be  grateful 
for  it  as  a  rough  delineation  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  colleagues.”  Yet,  after  all,  the  defects  of  the 
“academic  mind”  are  adjudged  to  be  merely  those  of  its 
qualities.  The  real  test  of  the  college  professor  whether 
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as  an  individual  or  as  a  class  unit  is  his  recognition  of  his 
“obligation  to  the  social  order”  and  the  effect  of  this  recogni¬ 
tion  on  his  life.  He  must  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
the  social  order  himself  and  he  must  teach  American  youth 
to  grapple  with  them.  Does  he  recognize  or  meet  the 
obligation  now?  Rather,  does  he  not  too  often  ignore 
or  disclaim  it  and  leave  his  students  to  throw  their  real 
strength  and  energy  into  the  “activities,  which  alone  make 
college  life  vital  and  real?” 

“The  aim  of  American  education  is  to  produce  a  definite 
American  social  order,  in  relation  to  a  definite  world  order.” 
“Such  an  ideal  will  include  the  vocational  ideal  but  will 
not  be  submerged  by  it.”  “If  the  American  social  order 
is  to  become  the  efficient  motive  of  education,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  it  be  conceived  as  just  as  definite  as  it  actually 
is.”  “America  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  a  political 
order;  it  is  a  social  order.”  It  “stands  for  a  distinct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  what  human  persons  are  and  what  they  may 
become.  . .  .a  distinct  interpretation  of  social  grouping; 
a  distinct  criterion  for  the  justification  and  growth  of  the 
institution  of  economics;  a  distinct  motive  for  literature 
and  the  arts;  a  distinct  setting  and  service  and  hope  for 
religion ;  and,  most  certainly,  a  distinct  ideal  of  international 
and  inter-racial  rights  and  obligations.” 

What  can  the  colleges  do?  “Our  appeal  must  be  to 
the  academic  mind  itself.”  “Those  who  have  already 
attained  an  imperative  consciousness  of  their  obligation 
to  the  social  order  must  spread  the  contagion  to  those  who 
have  it  not.” 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  doctrine  of  this  essay.  If  it 
be  easy  to  discover  weak  links  in  the  outline,  reference  to 
the  source  should  precede  a  verdict.  Possibly  the  author 
is  over-sanguine  as  to  the  openness  of  the  more  mature 
“academic  mind”  to  conviction  of  its  need  of  salvation 
thru  serving  others.  Doubtless  also  there  are  many 
men  of  rare  endowment  for  research  who  would  lose  more 
than  they  could  ever  gain  by  any  effort  to  broaden  their 
interests  as  a  service  to  the  social  order.  Such  men  render 
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their  greatest  social  service  not  in  the  college  but  in  the 
graduate  school.  The  best  message  of  the  book  is  to  the 
junior  college  teachers,  men  whose  minds  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pletely  academic,  men  who  have  not  been  repelled  from 
the  profession  by  the  present  stress  of  economic  hardship, 
men  who  will  eagerly  welcome  the  inspiring  vision  of  a 
worthy — even  if  remote — goal  for  their  life  work. 

H.  W.  Tyler 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


College  teaching — Edited  by  Paul  Klapper.  World  Book  Company. 

1920.  583  p. 

Too  much  of  college  teaching  is  aimless  and  without 
purpose.  The  old  belief  that  one  who  knows  his  subject 
is  also  able  to  teach  it  is  fast  disappearing  in  our  higher 
education,  as  it  already  has  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Realizing  the  need  for  a  scientific  basis  for  college 
instruction.  Professor  Klapper  invited  contributions  upon 
this  subject  from  some  of  the  foremost  college  presidents 
and  professors.  He  has  incorporated  these  views  in  his 
book.  College  teaching.  This  book  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  collegiate  world.  President  Butler  well  says  in  the 
introduction  to  the  book:  “A  careful  reading  of  these  papers 
is  commended  not  only  to  the  great  army  of  college  teachers 
and  college  students,  but  to  that  still  greater  army  'of  those 
who,  whether  as  alumni  or  as  parents  or  as  citizens,  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  the  influence 
and  character  of  the  American  college  for  its  effect  upon 
our  national  standards  of  thought  and  action.”  The  aim  is 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  quality  of  college  teaching,  to 
initiate  a  scientific  study  of  college  pedagogy  and  to 
establish  it  on  a  true  scientific  basis.  Realizing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  scope  of  college  curricula,  the  editor  first  con¬ 
siders  the  general  methods  of  teaching  that  apply  to  almost 
all  subjects  and  to  most  teaching  situations.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  individual  subjects  he  leaves  to  men  “of 
undisputed  scholarship”  in  their  own  fields. 
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With  the  aid  of  these  contributors,  the  editor  formulated 
an  outline,  which  was  followed  in  the  presentation  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects.  This  gives  the 
book  unity  of  purpose.  Such  questions  as  aim  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  college  curriculum,  the  place  of  the  subject  in 
the  course,  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  the  mooted 
questions  in  teaching  the  subject,  are  considered.  The 
methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  are  discussed  under  the 
usual  divisions  of  the  Sciences,  the  Social  Sciences,  the 
Languages  and  Literatures,  the  Arts,  and  the  Vocational 
Subjects.  Twenty-seven  subjects  are  considered  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  respective  fields.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
reference  to  all  the  contributors,  but  some  of  the  more 
prominent  are:  Arthur  J.  Todd  on  Sociology,  Robert  S. 
Woodworth  on  Psychology,  Herman  H.  Horn  on  History 
of  Education,  Frederick  E.  Bolton  on  Educational  Theory, 
T.  W.  Galloway  on  Biology,  Ira  Baker  on  Engineering, 
Talcott  Williams  on  Journalism  and  Stephen  P.  Duggan  on 
the  History  and  Tendencies  of  the  American  College. 

Egbert  M.  Turner 

CoLi,EGE  OF  THE  City  op  New  York 
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IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

President  Butler’s  For  a  generation  President  Butler  has 
annual  report  been  recognized  as  an  educational  prophet. 
He  has  in  the  past  often  forecast  changes  in  education  and 
interpreted  the  educational  situation  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  opinion.  In  looking  back  upon  his  utter¬ 
ances  in  books,  articles,  and  addresses,  or  running  over  the 
files  of  the  Educational  Review  during  his  editorship, 
it  is  remarkable  to  note  how  frequently  he  has  anticipated 
and  shaped  the  trend  of  affairs  educational.  His  positions, 
for  example,  on  admission  to  college,  election  of  courses, 
honorary  degrees,  academic  freedom,  and  political  inter¬ 
ference,  seem  to  have  met  with  general  approval  and  accep¬ 
tance.  And  his  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  matters 
relating  to  higher  learning  or  to  education  in  this  country 
alone.  His  views  have  been  respected  by  all  grades  and 
types  of  American  schools,  and  have  affected  the  policies 
of  educators  thruout  Europe.  It  is  not  surprizing,  for 
this  reason,  that  his  chronicle  of  the  notable  achievements 
and  undertakings  of  Columbia  University,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  recent  Annual  Report  should  have  attracted 
far  less  attention  from  the  newspapers,  journals,  and 
leaders  in  various  fields,  than  his  sentiments  in  the  latter 
part,  which  relate  to  some  of  the  distortions  and  dangers 
of  present-day  education. 

Columbia  University  at  present  has  the  largest  attendance 
and  the  greatest  endowment  of  all  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  and  it  has  some  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  commodious  buildings  and  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  professors  to  be  found  anywhere.  Every  Ameri¬ 
can  should  be  proud  that  Columbia  is  now 

“in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Teachers 
and  organizers  of  research  are  accomplished  and  devoted.  The  administra- 
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tive  staff  is  efficient  and  untiring.  The  salaries  of  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  together  with  those  of  the  clerical  staff,  engineers,  janitors, 
and  other  helpers,  have  been  notably  increased.  The  immense  student- 
body,  thoroly  representative  of  the  whole  country,  is  earnest  and  of  high 
quality,  notwithstanding  its  huge  size.  Some  of  the  chief  educational  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  day  have  either  been  solved  or  are  so  clearly  understood 
as  to  be  half  way  toward  solution.  No  vexatious  questions  of  discipline  have 
presented  themselves.” 

But  such  glowing,  tho  unspectacular,  summaries  in  the 
President’s  Report,  seem  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  the  analytic  and  trenchant 
criticism  of  some  unfortunate  tendencies  in  education 
of  the  present,  especially  since  the  war.^  This  should  not, 
however,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  to  which  some  critics 
have  jumped,  that  American  education  is  sadly  decadent 
or  that  Dr.  Butler  has  become  a  pessimist  and  indiscriminate 
censor.  He  has  always  been  an  educational  reformer,  and 
while,  on  the  whole,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  progress 
in  education,  there  are,  as  there  always  have  been,  many 
phases  of  the  process  where  improvement  and  even  radical 
changes  are  imperative,  and  the  educator  who  blinds 
himself  to  these  abuses  and  faults  is  no  true  friend  of  edu¬ 
cation.  At  any  rate,  in  an  issue  of  the  Review  devoted 
to  college  problems,  as  in  Dr.  Butler’s  report,  we  feel  that 
such  frank  discussions  are  both  appropriate  and  valuable. 

Certainly  President  Butler  is  right  in  his  insistence  that 
the  word  “liberal”  is  being  generally  misused  at  the  present 
time.  Do  we  not  regularly  hear  the  advocate  of  free 
love,  trial  marriage,  easy  divorce,  bolshevism,  anarchy, 
and  atheism  referred  to  as  a  “liberal?”  This  is  a  most 
misleading  and  unfortunate  usage,  and  Dr.  Butler  stands 
as  a  conservator  of  society  at  large,  as  well  as  of  education, 
in  holding  that  such  terminology  is  at  present  leading  to 
much  unclear  thinking,  distorted  vision,  and  vagaries  in 
conduct.  “The  aim  of  the  school,  the  college,  and  the 
university,”  he  says,  “has  often  been  described  as  that  of 

*  Since  this  editorial  was  written,  the  passages  mentioned  have  been 
■  extracted  and  published  by  “one  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  to  cause 
them  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  thruout 
the  country.” 
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making  liberal-minded  men  and  women;  but  surely  this 
need  not  be  interpreted  to  include  freaks,  oddities,  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  and  those  whose  conduct  carries  them  close  to 
the  border  line,  which,  if  crossed,  would  require  them  to  be 
put  in  confinement  in  the  interest  of  social  welfare  and 
social  safety.”  In  contrast  to  this,  he  gives  us  a  construc¬ 
tive  definition  worthy  of  Milton  or  Huxley : 

“The  truly  liberal  man  or  woman  will  be  self-disciplined,  and  will  aim 
to  make  knowledge  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  to  base  conduct  upon  fixed 
character,  and  to  maintain  an  even  temper  at  difficult  times.” 

Similarly,  the  cause  and  zeal  of  a  revivalist  are  displayed 
in  Dr.  Butler’s  preachment  against  the  existing  tendency 
toward  superficiality  in  education  and  our  impatience  with 
studying  conditions  in  their  historical  perspective.  In 
this  likewise  he  is  right.  Evidences  are  all  about  us  that 
many  “demand  that  the  history  of  human  achievement  be 
thrown  away  and  the  task  be  begun  all  over  again  on  the 
basis  of  present-day  dissatisfaction  and  distress.”  This, 
he  properly  declares  is  not  real  progressiveness,  for: 

“The  sure  mark  of  the  true  progressive  is  his  acceptance  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  his  desire  to  understand  and  to  interpret  it,  and  his  determination 
that  it  shall  be  made  the  foundation  of  something  better,  something  happier, 
and  something  more  just  than  anything  which  has  gone  before.” 

This  deprecated  “revolt  against  the  influence  of  those 
who  know”  and  “passionate  cry  of  ignorance  for  power,” 
are  very  real  dangers.  They  are,  however,  largely  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  the  upheaval  thru  which  we  have  been  passing 
since  the  war,  and  spring  from  the  same  source  as  the 
vicious  interpretation  of  “liberality.”  Another  outcome 
of  the  demoralizing  struggle  has  been  the  attempt  in  school 
and  college  to  substitute  for  the  “true  business  of  education, 
which  is  to  prepare  youth  to  live,”  mere  vocational  efficiency 
or  the  ability  “to  make  a  living.”  It  is  a  natural  reaction 
to  the  indifference  we  had  displayed  before  the  war  to 
industrial  training  and  technical  education,  and  is  being 
felt  as  well  by  all  other  countries  that  were  parties  to  the 
conflict.  President  Butler  himself  concedes:  “We  are 
doubtless  passing  thru  a  period  of  reaction  in  education, 
which  will  spend  itself  as  periods  of  reaction  have  so  often 
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spent  themselves  before.”  And  all  this  is  preliminary  to 
his  description  of  the  endeavors  that  his  own  institution 
is  putting  forth  to  administer  an  antidote  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  genuine  liberality  and  a  true  appreciation 
of  historic  achievements  thru  the  installation  of  a  new 
course.  He  says: 

“In  Columbia  College  a  definite  and  well-considered  attempt  is  making 
to  overcome  these  unfortunate  conditions  of  modern  education,  and  to  build 
a  wise,  judicious,  and  truly  educational  program  of  study  upon  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion.  This  foundation  is  provided  by  the  course  entitled  Introduction  to 
Contemporary  Civilization,  prescribed  for  all  members  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
The  purjwse  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  early  in  his  college  residence 
a  body  of  objective  material  upon  which  to  base  his  own  later  and  more 
advanced  studies  and  his  own  judgments  concerning  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.” 


The  new  This  Annual  Report  of  President  Butler 

paganism  affords  u  further  diagnosis  of  untoward 

conditions  in  education  and  offers  a  variety  of  feasible 
solutions  to  meet  them.  Probably  the  most  suggestive 
interpretation  is  that  which  he  furnishes  of  the  present 
“unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  disorder  that  prevail  thruout 
the  world.”  This  upheaval,  he  holds,  is  not  merely  a 
product  of  the  war,  but  has  been  growing  in  area  and 
severity  for  the  past  two  or  three  centuries,  and  is  due  to 
the  increasing  tendency  of  man  “to  measure  the  universe 
in  terms  of  himself  and  present  satisfactions.”  The 
remedy  for  this  egocentric  conception  of  the  universe, 
and  for  the  consequent  social  evils,  is  to  be  found  thru 
a  return  to  the  broader  viewpoint  of  religion.  Dr.  Butler 
maintains : 

“There  can  be  no  cure  for  the  world’s  ills  and  no  abatement  of  the  w'orld’s 
discontents  until  faith  and  the  rule  of  everlasting  principle  are  again  restored 
and  made  supreme  in  the  life  of  men  and  nations.  This  can  not  be  done 
by  exhortation  or  by  preaching  alone.  It  must  be  done  also  by  teaching; 
careful,  systematic,  rational  teaching,  that  will  show  in  simple  language  which 
the  uninstructed  can  understand  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  permanent  and 
lofty  morality,  of  a  stable  and  just  social  order,  and  of  a  secure  and  sublime 
religious  faith.  Here  we  come  upon  the  whole  great  problem  of  national 
education,  its  successes  and  its  disappointments,  its  achievements,  and  its 
problems  yet  unsblved.” 
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In  this  exposition  is  revealed  President  Butler’s  most 
fundamental  viewpoint  as  an  educator  and  religionist. 
It  is  one  that  has  been  developing  thru  the  years  of  his 
public  service  and  has  frequently  been  expressed  in  ad¬ 
dresses  and  books.  It  appears  as  early  as  his  presidential 
address  before  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Denver  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  was  most 
recently  voiced  in  his  eloquent  discourse  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  last  spring. 
It  marks  the  range  of  his  knowledge  of  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy  and  the  breadth  of  his  social  vision.  Like  the  solutions 
he  has  offered  elsewhere  in  this  Annual  Report  and  in  those 
of  other  years,  the  interpretation  has  clarified  the  situa¬ 
tion  not  only  for  Columbia,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  world.  This  is  surely  the  function  of  such  a  docu¬ 
ment,  if  it  is  to  go  beyond  the  mere  enumeration  of  atten¬ 
dance,  the  accessions  to  the  library,  the  lists  of  professors 
who  have  resigned,  died,  or  been  added,  the  account  of 
new  gifts,  and  the  statement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness, — 
all  of  which  are  necessary"  in  the  yearly  report,  but  contain 
little  that  is  of  constructive  value  for  education  as  a  whole. 


Legalized  All  institutions  of  higher  education  have 

profiteering  been  passing  thru  a  critical  period  in 

finances.  As  a  result  of  the  disturbance  of  war  times, 
educational  authorities  have  generally  been  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  doubling  their  endowments  or  of 
making  every  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  The  problem 
has  proved  insolvable  in  many  cases,  and,  as  we  have 
shown  in  our  recent  Supplement,  college  and  university 
presidents  have  everywhere  been  resigning  in  despair. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexing  situation,  the  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University  has  demonstrated  its 
financial  genius.  Every  item  of  expenditure  over  which 
the  authorities  had  control  has  been  kept  well  within  the 
budget  estimate.  And  while  in  the  matter  of  wages, 
fuel,  insurance,  and  printing,  the  College,  like  all  other 
institutions,  has  been  helpless,  by  the  exercise  of  rigid 
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economy  and  careful  cost  accounting,  the  deficit  has  been 
much  smaller  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
and  has  been  fully  met  by  contributions. 

Nevertheless,  the  income  from  endowment  has  been 
sufficient  to  meet  only  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  plant.  And  with  no  appreciable  increase 
in  endowment,  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  sustain  the  morale  of  the  staff,  who  have  been 
on  inadequate  salaries,  it  has  been  necessary,  as  elsewhere, 
to  raise  tuition  fees.  As  the  natural  clientMe  of  this  great 
teacher  training  institution  is  not  a  wealthy  group,  the 
cost  of  instruction,  when  added  to  the  increased  living 
expenses  of  the  times,  was ‘likely  to  prove  prohibitive  to 
the  students  that  Teachers  College  is  especially  designed 
to  serve. 

Radical  steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of  lodging  were  promptly 
taken  by  Dean  Russell.  Almost  two  years  ago  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  dormitories  be  either 
built  or  bought.  Shortly  afterward  the  Bancroft,  an 
apartment  house  on  the  next  street  north  of  the  College, 
was  purchased,  and  some  six  months  later  Janus  Court, 
a  couple  of  blocks  east,  was  secured  and  renamed  “Seth 
Low  Hall.”  These  buildings,  together  with  Whittier 
Hall,  which  has  long  been  owned  by  the  College,  now 
furnish  rooms  at  reasonable  rates  for  fourteen  hundred 
students  and  yet  have  paid  the  College  something  better 
than  six  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

In  fact,  by  these  simple  transactions  the  burden  lifted 
from  prospective  students  seems  almost  incredible.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  rooms  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
typical  instance,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  what  the  aggre¬ 
gate  saving  to  students  must  be.  A  student  living  at  the 
Seth  Low  Hall  in  an  apartment  whose  lease  has  not  yet 
expired,  applied  for  space  in  a  College  controlled  apartment, 
and  showed  that  for  a  room  corresponding  to  that  for 
which  the  College  was  making  a  charge  of  $280  for  the 
academic  year  she  was  paying  for  the  same  period  of  time 
$585. 
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This  is  an  example  of  how  students  thruout  the  country 
are  being  exploited,  and  legalized  profiteering  comes  in. 
The  rent  law  enacted  during  unsettled  conditions  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  protect  tenants,  has  enabled  lessees 
to  retain  their  apartments  for  two  years,  at  first  with 
only  a  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  over  the  pre-war  rate, 
and  more  recently  without  even  that  increment.  But 
nothing  in  the  law  prevents  any  amount  of  profiteering 
in  sub-leasing,  and,  in  consequence,  while  the  lessee  pays 
little  or  nothing  more  for  his  apartment  than  formerly, 
the  rental  of  single  rooms  has  risen  to  three  or  four  times  a 
reasonable  charge,  and  students  were  everywhere  being 
sharked  until  Teachers  College  took  hold  of  the  situation. 

And  these  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  New  York. 
It  simply  happens  that  Teachers  College,  and  later,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  itself,  which  has  purchased  four  large  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  in  addition,  have  put  forth  unusually  effective 
efforts  to  combat  the  profiteer.  In  many  other  places 
the  educational  authorities  have  not  been  as  successful, 
and  students  in  several  university  towns  of  the  Middle 
West  are  actually  paying  more  for  living  accommodations 
than  those  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  overcrowding 
in  university  centers  and  the  attempts  at  alleviatory  laws 
have  made  the  housing  problem  acute  everywhere,  and 
in  some  instances  the  degree  of  profiteering  has  far  out¬ 
stripped  that  of  the  New  York  landlady. 

Hence,  in  many  instances,  laws  designed  to  stop  profiteer¬ 
ing  have  greatly  increased  it.  They  have  placed  the  burden 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  further  penalized 
scholarship  and  education.  Are  there  no  legislators  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  amend  these  laws  or  even  make  it  a  penal 
offense  for  such  absentee  landlords  to  ply  their  trade? 
The  laws  as  they  stand  are  clearly  unconstitutional,  and, 
while  no  educational  institution  could  safely  oppose  this 
legislation  publicly,  because  of  the  outburst  of  wrathful 
sentiment  from  the  unenlightened,  it  should  be  repealed 
or  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply  to  profiteers  of  all 
sorts  and  relieve  education  from  the  burden  of  these 
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“old  men  (or  women)  of  the  sea.”  Until  this  is  done,  the 
American  student  of  small  means  will  suffer,  and  education 
and  eventually  society  at  large  will  be  correspondingly  injured. 

Educational  The  United  States  does  not  seem  to  be  the 

reform  in  France  Qj^jy  nation  where  the  war  has  left  a  train 
of  unhappy  consequences  upon  education.  In  all  the 
European  countries,  teachers  are  being  driven  out  of  the 
profession  by  inadequate  pay,  the  most  fitting  students 
are  being  deterred  from  seeking  secondary  and  higher 
training  by  the  expense,  and  courses  of  study  are  running 
the  gauntlet  of  criticism.  A  scathing  article  has  recently 
appeared  in  LTntransigeant  from  the  pen  of  the  brilliant 
Georges  Huisman,  which  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 

“The  new  Minister  of  Public  Education  is  going  to  find 
himself  in  charge  of  a  task,  at  once  inspiring  and  tremen¬ 
dous.  It  is  that  of  reorganizing  the  University  of  France,^ 
which  was  turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  war,  of  assuring  all 
the  teaching  body  of  material  conditions  worthy  of  their 
dignity  and  devotion,  and  of  adapting  to  the  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  antiquated  courses  of  study,  which,  if 
they  continue  in  force,  are  likely  to  stifle  forever  the  thought- 
life  of  the  French  nation. 

“The  best  among  the  youth  of  the  University  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  all  fulfilled  their  obliga¬ 
tion.  If  it  was  possible  during  the  years  of  the  war  to 
provide  instruction  for  the. whole  country,  thanks  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  unknown  sacrifices,  one  might  hope  that  in  1921 
the  University  would  regain  its  pre-war  character.  But 
such  is  not  the  case,  for,  on  returning  to  the  student’s 
desk  or  professor’s  chair,  the  soldiers  of  yesterday  hesitate 
to  remain  at  the  University,  which  affords  them  a  stipend 
that  is  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  increase 
in  living.  An  agr^g^"^  teaching  in  a  provincial  lyc6e,  who 

*  The  "University  of  France”  is  a  term  that  has  been  used  from  Napo¬ 
leon’s  time  to  denote  the  various  institutions  in  the  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion — primary,  secondary,  and  higher — taken  as  a  whole.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  a  single  university  or  institution  of  higher  learning. 

*  An  agrege,  in  the  secondary  schools,  is  one  who,  having  successfully 
passed  the  requisite  tests,  is  ready  to  receive  the  title  of  "Professor”  in  a  lycie. 
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must  work  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  obtain  his  admis¬ 
sion,  begins  at  8,800  francs.  Even  one  who  is  an  agr^g^  of  a 
lyc^e  of  Paris — a  mandarin  of  the  University — ^begins  at 
11,100  francs. 

“The  result  is  that  all  the  university  men,  who  feel 
themselves  capable  of  being  something  besides  teachers, 
are  leaving  the  University  for  government  positions,  busi¬ 
ness,  finance,  or  industry.  One  professor  of  letters  has 
specialized  in  buying  and  selling  old  sets  of  teeth;  another 
is  the  general  secretary  of  a  large  bank;  a  professor  of 
physics  has  made  for  himself  a  splendid  position  in  the 
petrol  industry.  Since  the  University  is  no  longer  able 
to  assure  them  of  the  material  means  of  existence,  its 
members,  primary  or  secondary,  leave  it — not  without 
sadness,  for  they  enjoy  teaching — but  they  are  married 
men,  heads  of  families;  and  they  wish  to  live! 

“Instead  of  entering  the  primary  normal  schools,  instead 
of  aspiring  for  a  license  (Master’s  degree),  or  for  a  title, 
the  French  youth  turns  deliberately  toward  more  lucrative 
professions;  and,  since  the  competent  directors  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education  no  longer  know  by  what 
means  they  can  retard  this  desertion  from  the  primary 
and  secondary  ranks,  they  are  forced  to  call  teachers  of 
insufficient  professional  worth  to  important  chairs  in  the 
lyc^es,  and  are  much  disturbed  because  some  teachers  of 
merit  leave  to  teach  French  (privately)  to  foreigners. 
If  the  new  Ministry  does  not  quickly  bring  about  good 
order,  the  value  of  our  instruction  will  have  fallen  many 
points  in  a  few  years,  and  our  university  propaganda  outside 
of  France  will  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

“This  crisis  in  the  teaching  personnel  is  all  the  more 
serious,  since  it  is  equaled  by  a  distressing  crisis  in  the 
courses  of  study.  We  have  primary  instruction  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  results,  but  it  is  given  in  schools  that  are 
often  dirty  and  unsanitary.  We  have  higher  instruction 
where  eminent  scholars  never  cease  to  deplore  the  meager 
resources  of  their  libraries,  collections,  and  laboratories. 
Between  these  two  there  is  secondary  instruction,  which, 
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since  it  was  turned  upside  down  in  1902,  has  not  been 
classical,  scientific,  or  practical.  The  lyc^es  and  colleges 
turn  out  bachelors  who,  theoretically,  are  provided 
with  encyclopedic  knowledge,  but  who,  in  reality,  lack  in 
that  general  culture  and  practical  education  which  are 
indispensable  for  the  French  youth  of  1921.  All  these 
things  call  urgently  for  reform. 

“Any  one  is  lacking  in  sincerity  who  does  not  admit 
that  all  children  without  exception  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  pass  thru  the  same  type  of  primary  school:  Vicole  unique* 
It  is  this  ^cole  unique  that  all  the  children  of  France,  without 
distinction  as  to  social  class,  should  attend  until  receiving 
their  primary  school  certificate.  Having  passed  this  first 
test,  those  among  them  who  would  engage  in  a  manual 
occupation,  prepare  for  agriculture,  for  commerce,  or  for 
industry,  should  enter  the  vocational  school:  V^cole  pro- 
fessionelle,  which  is  open  to  all.  This  vocational  school,  a 
union  of  the  higher  primary  and  technical  instruction, 
will  have  the  splendid  mission  of  preparing  the  youth  of 
France  for  practical  life. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  ability  to  grasp  literary  or  scientific  subjects  should 
be  admitted  by  examination  to  the  lyc^e,  which  will  give 
access  to  liberal  careers  in  science  and  letters.  We  should 
not  allow  the  lyc^es  and  the  colleges  to  remain  expensive — 
very  expensive — and  continue  to  be  reserved  for  mediocre 
pupils,  sons  of  the  nouveaux  riches  or  of  officials,  on  whom 
scholarships  have  been  conferred  without  any  regard  to 
ability.  In  a  genuine  democracy  merit  alone,  and  not 
money,  ought  to  give  access  to  the  lyc^es  and  colleges. 
These  secondary  institutions  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
children  who  are  well  endowed  mentally,  and  inexorably 
closed  to  the  mediocre.  It  is  by  this  means,  and  not  by 
any  other,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  save  the  intellectual 
future  of  the  race,  and  that  highly  esteemed  teachers  shall 
prepare  the  youth  of  France  that  are  worthy  of  their  in¬ 
struction,  for  duty,  action,  and  thought. 

®  The  common  school. 
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“In  1871,  conquered  France  had  for  her  motto;  Every¬ 
thing  for  Education;  for  education  alone  was  capable  of 
regenerating  the  country.  Will  victorious  France  of  1921, 
by  avoiding  vital  reforms,  continue  to  allow  her  heritage 
of  science,  thought,  and  education  to  founder  in  the  depths 
of  indifference?” 


Suspension  of  Educational  movements  in  England,  too,  have  | 

the  Fisher  Act  become  somewhat  lethargic.  The  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  Dr.  Fisher  has  been  suspended  on  the  ground 
of  its  expense,  and  the  feature  of  reconstruction  resulting 
from  the  war  of  which  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  be  most 
proud  and  which  most  clearly  marked  the  progress  made 
by  democracy,  has  thus  been  abandoned  to  its  foes.  The 
same  people,  who  in  a  magnificent  burst  of  patriotism 
belittled  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
in  Russia  or  Mesopotamia  as  a  mere  bagatelle,  now  stand 
aghast  at  the  very  idea  of  wasting  nine  millions  upon  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  Government  has  yielded  to  their  clamors. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  of  this  collapse  of  the  edu-  s 

cational  legislation  of  1918: 

“The  interests  which  had  fought  it  when  it  was  still 
a  Bill  were  not  reconciled  to  it  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  had 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  From  October  onwards 
protests  against  educational  expenditure  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of  questions,  by  a  band 
of  members  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  educating  the  children 
of  common  men  and  women  seems  in  itself  an  extravagance. 

In  December  speakers  at  a  conference  of  the  Federation  ^ 

of  British  Industries — a  body  which  from  the  start  had  ^ 

opposed  the  establishment  of  universal  continued  education 
— denounced  the  Education  Act  in  the  name  of  economy.  '■ 

Finally  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure 
in  its  seventh  report,  recommended  that  ‘those  parts  of  the 
Education  Act,  1918,  which  involve  increased  expenditure 
should  be  suspended.’  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Government,  while  the  Minister  of  Education  was  still 
at  Geneva,  had  given  way.  The  Board  withdrew  the  I 
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notice  which  it  had  given  that  section  8  of  the  Act,  abolishing 
half-time  and  exemption  from  school  attendance  before 
14,  would  come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1921,  giving 
as  its  reason  for  the  change  of  front  that  this  section  could 
not  be  enforced  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  it  had 
just  discovered,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  Armistice, 
that  the  war  was  not  yet  ended.  More  important,  it 
circularized  all  local  education  authorities,  requesting  them 
not  ‘to  incur  or  commit  themselves  to  incurring  any  new 
expenditure.’ 

“The  result  is  that  all  schemes  not  already  sanctioned 
by  the  Board — and  those  sanctioned  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers — are  arrested.  The  London  County  Council, 
which  wisely  took  time  by  the  forelock,  inaugurated  its 
system  of  continuation  schools  for  boys  and  girls  from 
14  to  16  last  week.  Elsewhere,  however,  this  part  of  the 
Act,  on  which  Mr.  Fisher  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
have  repeatedly  plumed  themselves,  can  not  be  brought 
into  operation  until  the  Government’s  embargo  is  removed. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst.  The  suspension  of  the  Education 
Act  is  ostensibly  temporary.  But  no  time  limit  has  been 
fixed  at  the  end  of  which  this  ‘temporary’  suspension  is  to 
end.  The  opponents  of  education  have  tasted  blood  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  less  exacting  in  the  future.  Only  a 
strong  and  persistent  demonstration  that  public  opinion 
does  not  appreciate  the  ‘economy’  which  takes  the  form 
of  defrauding  children  of  education  will  prevent  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  Act  from  being  destroyed  alto¬ 
gether.’’ 


Women  at  Oxford  But  England  is  not  altogether  without 
and  Cambridge  educational  triumphs.  Democratiza¬ 

tion  seems  to  have  made  progress  at  least  in  the  higher 
stages  of  education.  Somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
women  are  rapidly  rising  to  an  equality  with  men  in  the 
old,  as  well  as  the  new,  universities.  Oxford,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  conservatism  has  completely  capitulated,  and  an 
urgent  appeal  for  permanent  endowment  is  now  being 
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made  to  the  public  thru  a  committee  headed  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  The  five  women’s  “colleges”  at  Oxford — 
St.  Margaret  Hall,  Somerville  College,  St.  Hugh’s  College, 
St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  and  the  Society  of  Oxford  Home  Students — 
have  been  established  thru  voluntary  effort,  and,  except 
for  a  few  scholarships  and  fellowships,  have  no  real  endow¬ 
ment,  and,  while  their  fees  have  been  considerably  raised,, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  them  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Since  the  war,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  being 
confronted  with  the  same  danger  that  threatens  the  large 
American  universities,  of  becoming  institutions  for  the 
wealthy  alone,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  intellectual 
standing  and  national  character.  It  speaks  well  for  English 
cultural  ideals  that  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  women’s 
colleges  at  Oxford,  which  from  their  poverty  are  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  the  men’s,  is  meeting  with  a  ready  response 
from  philanthropists  and  educators. 

At  Cambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proposed  to 
create  an  independent  women’s  university.  The  Syndicate 
was  equally  divided  between  two  plans  for  securing  women 
similar  privileges  with  men.  While  Report  A,  which  favored 
the  admission  of  women  to  full  membership  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  rejected  by  a  close  vote  last  December,  and 
Report  B,  which  proposed  that  the  well-known  women’s 
colleges,  Girton  and  Newnham,  be  incorporated  into  a 
university,  with  all  the  customary  rights  and  privileges 
of  such  an  institution,  was  recently  even  more  decisively 
defeated,  it  marks  an  advance  to  have  such  radical  pro¬ 
posals  even  considered.  To  use  the  orthodox  British 
metaphor,  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  has  been  inserted. 


Our  With  this  number  the  Educational  Re- 

prospectus  VIEW  completes  its  first  year  under  the 

new  editor.  Since  September  each  issue  has  largely  been 
devoted  to  some  single  aspect  of  education  that  seemed 
to  be  a  “burning  question”  at  the  time.  Joint  discussions 
by  men  of  very  different  views  have  been  offered  on  the 
unionization  of  teachers,  salaries  and  school  taxation,  the 
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Smith-Towner  bill,  academic  freedom  and  democratization 
of  university  government,  progressive  education  and  experi¬ 
mental  schools,  educational  surveys  and  measurements, 
training  in  Americanism,  and  college  problems.  It  is  our 
intention  to  round  out  this  year  of  symposia  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  education  of  the  workers,  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  guidance. 

Much  more  should  be  said  upon  all  these  topics,  and 
a  variety  of  other  themes  are  worthy  of  a  similar  concen¬ 
tration  of  attention.  Such  subjects  as  continuation  schools, 
adult  education,  centralization  and  local  freedom  in  educa¬ 
tion,  physical  education,  medical  inspection,  improvement 
of  rural  schools,  agricultural  and  industrial  training,  teacher¬ 
training,  better  compensation  and  pensions  for  teachers, 
and  progress  in  foreign  education,  together  with  a  host  of 
other  topics,  are  worthy  of  immediate  treatment  in 
symposia.  We  are  fearful,  however,  lest  too  many  articles 
on  the  same  line,  even  tho  they  be  from  different  points 
of  view,  may  prove  wearisome  and  fail  to  provide  the 
variety  desired.  We  shall,  therefore,  next  fall  return  to 
the  former  range  of  subjects  in  each  number  for  which 
the  Review  has  been  known  in  the  past,  unless  our 
readers  give  some  indication  that  they  prefer  at  least  an 
occasional  symposium. 

But  we  shall,  in  any  event,  continue  our  policy  of  enter¬ 
taining  every  sincere  proposal  for  the  betterment  of  educa¬ 
tional  work,  and  will  open  our  columns  to  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  school  of  thought.  No  one  will  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  express  his  views,  no  matter 
how  far  we  disagree  with  him,  if  he  has  something  to  say 
and  can  say  it  effectively.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
reserve  the  right  to  declare  our  own  views  just  as  frankly 
in  the  editorial  pages,  even  if  we  are  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  some  argument  or  sentiment  expressed  in  an  article 
of  the  same  number.  Further  than  this,  we  shall  always 
be  hospitable  to  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
magazine  and  for  the  furtherance  of  educational  progress. 
We  welcome  constructive  criticism. 
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